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An Historical Review 
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The Jesuits in America: 
An Opportunity for Historians 


This is an auspicious occasion. Our presence here is a guar- 
antee that the history of the Jesuits in America, already im- 
pressive, will soon come to be more completely and more truth- 
fully written, and that the work of the sons of Loyola in the 
Western Hemisphere will be better understood and even more 
highly esteemed than now. 

We are on the eve of a renaissance in the study of Jesuit 
achievements in this country. This is due to several circum- 
stances, a few of which I shall mention. For illustrations I shall 
confine myself principally to the work of the early Jesuit mis- 
sionaries in Spanish America, the phase of the subject on which 
I am the best informed. 

In the first place, among the reasons for this renaissance, 
historians have come to entertain a broader view than formerly 
of the functions and services of the early missionaries among 
the primitive peoples of America. This change has given the 
subject fresh interest and new significance. Until recently most 
people have thought of missionary work as solely that of evan- 
gelization, in a very restricted sense, forgetting the broad prac- 
tical and cultural program which the missionaries carried out 
as a means of spreading the Faith. Now it is coming to be widely 
recognized that the missionaries were pioneers of civilization, 
in the widest connotation of the term. First, last, and always, 
the primary aim of the missionaries was the saving of souls. But 
at the same time that they taught the natives the doctrine of sal- 
vation, they labored to discipline them in the elements of Chris- 
tian culture. They gathered them into villages and inculcated in 


EpITor’s NOTE. This address was delivered June 11, 1936, as the in- 
augural of the Institute of Jesuit History of Loyola University. 
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them decent habits of living. Under the patient tutelage of the 
Black Robes, Indians who previously had built only the meanest 
of huts learned to construct substantial houses and beautiful 
churches. They were not only drilled in the Catechism, but were 
likewise instructed in music, masonry, carpentery, blacksmith- 
ing, weaving, and a score of other useful arts and handicrafts. 
Many of them were taught to read and write. 

The missionaries brought to the natives European crops and 
domestic animals, taught them improved methods of agriculture, 
and initiated them into the ways of handling stock. Indeed, for 
two centuries the history of agriculture in a large part of the 
Western Hemisphere must be written to a very considerable ex- 
tent from the records of the missions. In colonial Hispanic 
America farm labor was done almost exclusively by natives and 
negroes. On the expanding frontier most of the agriculture was 
carried on at the missions, under the direction of the mission- 
aries. The primary aim of this farming was the support and the 
discipline of the natives themselves. But from the surplus pro- 
duced at the missions most of the miners, most of the soldiers, 
most of the cattlemen, most of the townsmen, and most other 
citizens of the vicinity were supported. To the missionary is due 
a large share of the credit not only for the direction but also 
for the improvement of Hispanic-American agriculture during 
all this long colonial period. 

By these and similar means, in a large part of America, the 
missionaries played a leading rdéle in the transformation of 
primitive natives into the citizenry of the present-day republics. 
They led the vanguard of the European frontier, won the con- 
fidence of the natives, and helped to incorporate them into the 
body politic. They were true pioneers of civilization. This 
broader view of the functions of missions challenges the interest 
of writers on secular history as well as those devoted to purely 
religious matters. They now realize that in telling the story of 
the transit of European civilization to the New World the mis- 
sion and the missionary must be taken definitely into account. 

The renaissance which I have mentioned is due in the second 
place to an enlarged geographical concept of American history, 
to embrace the entire Western Hemisphere, a view which is im- 
plicit in what I have already said. Until recently so-called his- 
tories of America written in this country have been highly na- 
tionalistic. American history with us has meant only United 
States history, and that in a rather narrow, political sense. The 
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difficulty has been partly one of nomenclature. The whole hemi- 
sphere is America. But we of all American nations have no dis- 
tinctive name. The recent proposal of a certain Congressman 
had at least one merit. He favored the appointment of a joint 
committee to consider the union of Canada and the United 
States. The suggestion was not enthusiastically embraced in 
either country, and it raises some obvious difficulties. But if it 
should be carried out, it is conceivable that someone might pro- 
pose naming the new union Canada. This would have the advan- 
tage of making it unnecessary for an American abroad to ex- 
plain whether he is from New York, Toronto, or Buenos Aires. 
But the real difficulty is not primarily one of names, but of 
rampant nationalism. We have written and taught the history 
of the United States as though it were all of American history, 
which is just as absurd as writing and teaching the history of 
Germany as though it were all of European history. Now, how- 
ever, in these latter days, American history is coming to em- 
brace the whole hemisphere, and to include social, economic, re- 
ligious, and cultural factors as well. 

This change of perspective has vastly improved American 
historiography in the secular sense, and it is having its effect on 
the writing of. Church history as well. This subject never fell 
into quite so provincial a mold as did the other. But it, too, has 
been warped by the nationalistic pattern. The Church is uni- 
versal in concept, in organization, and in spirit. Nevertheless, 
for practical reasons it has had to adapt itself to the political 
framework of the world. In colonial days the Western Hemi- 
sphere was parcelled out among various European powers. East- 
ern South America, all of Central America, the West Indies, and 
half or two-thirds or North America constituted colonies of 
Spain. The remainder of North America and the lesser Antilles 
were colonies of France, England, Russia, Holland, Sweden, or 
Denmark; as the case might be. In three-fourths of this area the 
missionary orders operated on a vast scale. In spirit and outlook 
they were universal. But in their administrative organization 
they adapted themselves to the political frame. This was true 
of the Society of Jesus, as of other orders. The Black Robes of 
New France, of Maryland, of New Spain, of Brazil, of Peru, of 
New Granada, were all members of the new universal Society of 
Jesus. But at the same time they belonged to separate provinces, 
corresponding for practical reasons with secular administrative 
units set up by different and often mutually hostile nations. Al- 
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most inevitably, therefore, the contemporary chronicles and his- 
tories were written in separate units, province by province, and 
at times with a strong national bias. 

With the winning of American independence, in the half- 
century between 1776 and 1826, the compartment tendency was 
exaggerated. The Western Hemisphere fell into a score of new 
and separate nations, and historiography followed suit. The com- 
partment lines shifted somewhat, but the particularistic method 
cortinued. With us American history since the Revolution has 
meant United States history, north of us it has meant Canadian 
history, south of us Mexican history, Chilean history, Argenti- 
nian history, or Brazilian history. Church organization has fitted 
itself into this new political pattern, and Church historians, in- 
cluding the Jesuits, for convenience have adapted their histori- 
ography to the new alignment. 

This nationalistic pattern has made for provincialism of out- 
look in both secular and Church history. By cutting it into bits 
it has greatly reduced the grandeur and magnitude of the theme. 
Worse still, it has either obscured or cut many threads of unity 
which pervade the whole fabric of Western Hemisphere develop- 
ment. One example of the effect of this localism in historiog- 
raphy lies ready to hand.* Even today, when mention is made 
of the Jesuits in America, the average layman in the English- 
speaking world thinks immediately and only of the French Jes- 
uits in North America, those gallant pioneers who labored so 
bravely in Canada and the Mississippi Valley. But the Jesuits 
in New France were not the only Black Robe missionaries in 
North America in colonial days, much less the only Black Robes 
of the Western Hemisphere. Jesuits labored in most parts of 
South America, in most of Central America, and in a large part 
of Mexico or New Spain. They arrived in Brazil and Mexico long 
before their advent into New France. To these regions they came 
earlier, came in vastly greater numbers, produced a much larg- 
er galaxy of missionary martyrs, converted thousands of natives 
where the French Jesuits converted hundreds, founded more 
schools, more and greater colleges and universities, mastered 
more native tongues, wrote more grammars, more Jesuit Rela- 
tions, more diaries, more histories, more books on science, more 
ethnologies, explored greater distances, made more maps, and 
exerted a more permanent influence on the natives whom they 


*I have called attention to it in another paper. 
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Christianized and taught. That these impressive facts of Jesuit 
missionary history are not generally known, and that the unity 
of the story is lost, is due mainly to the compartment pattern in 
our historiography. 

But happily a more comprehensive view of American history, 
and consequently of early Jesuit America, has come into vogue, 
and, as I have said, is a second cause of the renaissance in mis- 
sionary history. In the regions now embraced within the United 
States the principal Jesuits of colonial days were those of New 
France, Florida, and Maryland. Their story hitherto has been 
fitted into the nationalistic mold. It is now taking on renewed 
interest through the realization that the heroic Jesuits who 
labored in what is now our fatherland, were only part of a vastly 
larger group whose field was hemisphere wide. When considered 
as part of the whole their work acquires new significance. 

A third reason for the renaissance is the opening of foreign 
archives and the attendant improvement in archive methods and 
technique. Following the lead of His Holiness Pope Leo XIII, 
in the late ninteenth and early twentieth century secular govern- 
ments turned the locks that formerly had kept records concealed 
and students out. Partly as a cause and partly as a result of this 
change, American students more and more have repaired to for- 
eign repositories. In this movement that great leader J. Franklin 
Jameson played a very distinctive part. Realizing that the Unit- 
ed States is but a projection of Europe, that all the territory 
now embraced within our national boundaries was only a pos- 
session of some European state, and that ever since our nation 
was born it has had intimate relations with nearly every coun- 
try of Europe and America, he conceived the plan of preparing 
guides to materials for the history of the United States in for- 
eign archives. A dozen of these guides, more or less, have been 
published, and they have been a decisive force in the new his- 
toriography. The results have doubtless been vastly more far- 
reaching than even he foresaw. Meanwhile, new technique in 
archive methods has greatly facilitated the work of students. 
Hand copying was replaced by the typewriter. Now the type- 
writer is giving way to the photostat and the leica camera, 
making it possible for the investigator to get facsimiles, and 
therefore authentic copies, of large bodies of documents, quickly 
and at relatively small cost. There is little excuse now for work- 
ing without original documents, or for using imperfect copies of 
the originals. 
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Most important of the results of the now prevalent practice 
of repairing to archives, at home and abroad, is the realization 
of the un-dreamed-of bulk and the surprising richness of sources 
hitherto unused,—in other words, the need of rewriting a large 
part of our history in the light of these fuller materials and bet- 
ter techniques. This is as true of the history of Jesuit America 
as of other phases of development. For the Black Robes of New 
France, the seventy-two volumes of Jesuit Relations gathered by 
Cramoisy and translated by Thwaites are a splendid monument. 
But they are the merest bagatelle, compared with the materials 
for the same field that subsequently have been gathered from 
archives, or with the even greater bulk of documents still in 
manuscript and still unused. This fact has been demontrated by 
a number of recent studies made by Kellogg, Garraghan, Delang- 
lez, and others in this country, and by several Canadian scholars. 

This wealth of the unused archive sources can be exemplified 
by what we in our humble way have been doing at the Univer- 
sity of California for the history of the Jesuits on the Pacific 
Coast. Again I turn to that field for illustration merely because 
it is the one with which I am most familiar. Dr. Jacobsen, while 
a student there, wrote out of raw materials a whole volume on 
the beginnings of educational work by the Jesuits of New Spain 
between 1572 and 1600. It is now being published by the Uni- 
versity with funds furnished by a private donor. To complete the 
account of educational work in New Spain on the same scale 
down to the time of the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1767 would 
require at least half a dozen additional volumes. Dr. Shiels while 
with us wrote largely from manuscript sources his excellent bi- 
ography of Father Tapia, founder and protomartyr of the Jesuit 
missions on the Pacific Coast of North America. The whole epi- 
sode falls before the end of 1594, the year of Tapia’s death— 
that is to say, before the founding of Jamestown. But, important 
as Tapia was, I am confident in saying that, in most circles in 
this country, before Dr. Shiels published his book the great Jes- 
uit martyr’s name was practically unknown. Father Dunne has 
written from equally rare materials a volume telling the thrill- 
ing story of the Jesuit missions on the Pacific Coast in the four 
decades following the death of Tapia; and has in preparation an- 
other volume on the Jesuit missions among the Tepehuanes of 
Durango. This last tome has been written almost entirely from 
manuscripts hitherto unused, and it sets forth an epic which 
comes to a climax with the death of seven more heroic but little- 
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known Jesuit martyrs in North America. Dr. Theodore Treutlein 
has ready for the press a volume on Jesuit travel to America in 
the seventeenth century, based largely on unused materials 
which he gathered in the archives of Germany; and he has 
translated and is editing Father Pfefferkorn’s scarce and superb 
Description of Jesuit Sonora. 

For our work on the Jesuits of the Pacific Coast we have 
gathered at the University fully a dozen volumes of manuscript 
records from the archives of Mexico, and we have scarcely made 
a start there. Within two years we have obtained from the ar- 
chives of Bohemia enough manuscripts to form a volume of the 
writings of Father Neumann, an important missionary among 
the mountain Tarahumares hitherto almost unknown to fame. 
They have been translated by Dr. Marion Reynolds and edited 
by Mr. Allan Christelow and are now ready for publication. 
From Italy we obtained a photostat copy of a two-volume manu- 
script, written by one of the Jesuits expelled from New Spain, 
telling with intimate detail the story of the expulsion. I dream 
of translating and publishing myself this wholiy unknown and 
beautifully written manuscript. Thirty years ago the name of 
Kino was almost unheard of in the land where he did his monu- 
mental work. Before the discovery of the original manuscript of 
his Favores Celestiales only half a dozen Kino documents were 
known. After years of ransacking the archives of Europe and 
Mexico, we now have facsimiles of some three thousand pages of 
his writings. 

These are but illustrations, chosen from a part of the field, 
of the wealth of unused materials for writing the history of the 
Jesuits in America. Father Garraghan and other students of the 
Jesuits of New France could teli similar tales of El Dorado. 

With this new outlook and with the great wealth of fresh 
material awaiting the student, there is much to do—enough to 
occupy a whole generation of scholars. Some of it will be done 
by this Institute, some by other groups and organizations, some 
by scholars in Canada, in Spanish America, in Portuguese Amer- 
ica, in Europe. But this Institute, I predict, will take a leading 
place in the work. For writing the history of each Jesuit prov- 
ince or region there will be a number of distinct tasks. You ap- 
propriately plan to devote yourself especially to the Jesuits of 
New France, to the successors of the French Jesuits in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, and to the extension of missionary work into the 
farther West, as is illustrated by the renowned Father De Smet, 
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his associates and successors, and as will be set forth by Father 
Garraghan in his paper this evening. 

The program of your Institute will not be too rigid. Your 
activities will inevitably be shaped largely by what you find to 
work with and the temper of your workers. Some individual may 
wish to break away from the program and blaze out some new 
and unexpected trail. Let him blaze. Irregulars, called radicals, 
are often the best path breakers. In a co-operative enterprise an 
historian may properly be assigned a specific task, but he must 
not be told what he is expected to find, and, incidentally, in 
studying the problem assigned him, he may discover one of 
more importance. Indeed, he is almost sure to do so. Neverthe- 
less, you have wisely mapped out a plan, to be modified as cir- 
cumstances arise. 

First the original sources for the field undertaken must be 
discovered and assembled. Two or three of the Jameson guides, 
published some two decades ago, played a large part in the cre- 
ation of a new school of historians of America. Similar guides to 
Jesuit materials would have a like stimulating effect. To bring 
together all the available sources it will be necessary to ransack 
the archives of Europe and America. There are the central ar- 
chives of the Jesuit Order, the records of the Propaganda and 
other central Church repositories, the papers of the various 
houses or colleges in Europe from which the missionaries came, 
the archives of the provinces, colleges, novitiates, and other Jes- 
uit units in America. These are much better known to you Jesuit 
historians than to me, and regarding them I need not go into 
detail. One class of sources that must not be overlooked consists 
of the baptismal and other local records of the old Jesuit mis- 
sions themselves. A great many of them are still extant, and 
they contain a surprising variety of precious information for 
cultural history. 

Secular archives, too, contain much material. The Black 
Robes had manifold relations with secular governments both in 
Europe and America, and carried on transactions which pro- 
duced multitudinous documents that were filed and are still to 
be found in government offices. When the Black Robes were ex- 
pelled from Spanish America in 1767, their affairs and their rec- 
ords were taken over by the secular governments, and placed in 
secular repositories, where hundreds or thousands of bundles 
are still to be found. Kino’s important Favores Celestiales, for 
example, and several of his equally indispensable diaries and 
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letters, still rest in the Archivo General y Publico of Mexico. 
Some of his most valuable reports are in the public archives of 
Munich, to which they were removed from the suppressed Jesuit 
colleges to which he once belonged. 'Thousands of similar Jesuit 
documents are known to be in the secular archives and libraries 
of European countries and of the American Republics. 

Many precious documents remain in private hands. The Jes- 
uits always had extensive correspondence with patrons or finan- 
cial supporters of missions. Some of these papers are still pos- 
sessed by the descendants of the original owners. Some have 
been gathered up by public libraries in Europe and America, 
many have fallen into the hands of private collectors. One group 
of such letters will serve as an illustration and will exemplify 
the romance of research. Among the famous patrons of Jesuit 
missions in the 17th century was the Duchess of Aveiro, of Ma- 
drid. She corresponded with many Black Robes in various parts 
of the Western Hemisphere, among them being Kino. A few 
years ago her letters were acquired by Maggs Brothers, of Lon- 
don. At my request the Kino letters—eighty pages in all—were 
purchased by the Huntington Library at Los Angeles for $18,750 
or $235 a page. Several years later I was surprised to find the 
rest of the collection in my own back yard. That is to say, one 
day the man from whom I purchased a strip of land to enlarge 
our home lot came into my office at the University and asked me 
what I thought of some old letters he had bought from Maggs. 
They proved to be another portion of the Duchess of Aveiro col- 
lection. 

The documents having been assembled, many of them should 
be edited and published, according to some plan that is not too 
rigid. A few fortunate scholars will be able to go to Europe, to 
Canada, to Mexico, to South America or elsewhere to consult 
the archives. But a much larger number of competent work :rs 
will not be able to do so. If they work at all they must do it in 
this country. Moreover, most phases of Jesuit history are inter- 
related, and students of any single topic will be handicapped 
until there is a comprehensive body of published monuments 
conveniently at hand. 

Some of the most significant documents—those fullest of 
human values—should be published in English translation. They 
will stimulate the interest of a much larger audience than will 
the originals in a foreign language; they will improve the output 
of writers of popular history; and if translated by experts they 
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will be better even for more serious historical purposes than the 
independent rendering by nine out of ten workers who may feel 
competent to use the originals. 

Several old Jesuit histories of a general character are now 
so rare as to be inaccessible and should be reprinted, either in 
the original or in translation. They are indispensable for in- 
vestigators, and if republished they will serve a large group of 
students to whom they are not now available. And how they will 
widen the horizon of American historiography. Three examples 
of these classics which deserve publication in English are Ribas’ 
Triumphos, Alegre’s Historia, and Venegas’s Noticia. The num- 
ber could easily be multiplied. 

There will be monographs to write on a multitude of topics, 
biographical, regional, institutional, cultural, scientific, or what- 
ever subject may commend itself. Books can be written on the 
Jesuits as explorers, geographers, cartographers, ethnologists, 
botanists, astronomers, linguists, Américanistes, historians, ag- 
riculturists, importers of European crops and domestic animals, 
founders of schools, colleges, and universities, as architects, as 
musicians, as medical men, or as business managers. I have 
spoken mainly of the work of the early Jesuit missionaries. But 
this is only one phase of the history of the Jesuits in America. 
You will wish to pursue it in many other phases and down to the 
present time. While many scholars will be editing documents 
and writing monographs on specialized subjects, a few will wish 
to concern themselves with fitting the new data into a new syn- 
thesis of the work of all the Black Robes in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. This story in turn will greatly enrich and illuminate the 
still larger story of the work of the sons of Loyola in the world 
at large. 

Such a program calls for money, and this must come from 
the friends of scholarship (President Wilson did not coach me 
to say this). Sound history cannot be written out of air. That 
method has sometimes been tried and has always proved un- 
satisfactory. Money is freely given for erecting college buildings 
and for scientific laboratories. It is quite as necessary for the 
nurture of historical investigation—for gathering documents, 
for training graduate students, for maintaining research schol- 
ars and professors, and especially for printing the results of re- 
search. I urge the Institute to exert itself to build up a liberal 
publication fund. Publication is imperative both for the stimula- 
tion of scholarly effort and for the dissemination of results. 
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In all this work of writing the history of the Sons of Loyola 
in America, the Jesuits themselves must take the lead. The re- 
newed interest in the subject is not confined to the Black Robes 
nor to Catholics. As I have already said, secular historians, rec- 
ognizing more clearly the importance of the work of the mis- 
sionaries as pioneers of civilization in the Western Hemisphere, 
are now studying Jesuit history from economic, social, and cul- 
tural standpoints. They will continue to study in increasing 
numbers. Most of them will study with honesty of purpose and 
open-mindedness. But there are many phases of the subject that 
only Catholics, or even that only Jesuits, fully understand. So 
the Jesuits must take the lead, not to combat, but to help the 
honest and uninformed secular, whether Catholic or non-Cath- 
olic. 

And so I say to your Institute, go forth! You will find many 
new and enchanting worlds to conquer, and they will yield unto 
you great treasure for the Storehouse of Truth and Understand- 
ing. I envy you. I congratulate you! 


HERBERT E. BOLTON, Ph. D., Litt. D., LL. D. 





The Missions of New France: 
A Study in Motivation 


The history of New France is largely the story of a great 
missionary crusade. If we limit our study, as for our present 
purpose we do, to the heroic high-strung generation of French 
pioneers, clerical and lay, men and women, who in the mid- 
seventeenth century planted the Cross of Christ and the Lilies 
of France on the banks of the St. Lawrence, that history reads 
like a strange romance. It possesses the unity, the coherence, the 
movement of a drama, not to say of a tragedy (if tragedy is pos- 
sible in an enterprise so saturated with high spirituality and so 
centered in the supernatural). Georges Goyau, in a brilliant 
short monograph that should be better known, has called it a 
mystical epic, “une épopée mystique.” Other writers, lacking the 
lucidity and logic of the French Academician as well as his sym- 
pathetic understanding of spiritual forces, have manifested a 
partial blindness and an inability to appreciate the most essen- 
tial features of the remarkable group of heroes and saints who 
labored to build a new “City of God” in the wilderness. 

Here, if anywhere in the long record of humanity, economic 
interpretations are woefully inadequate and “past politics” are 
an infinitesimal part of history. At the beginning of the period 
stands the grand figure of Samuel Champlain, the “Father of 
New France,” a seasoned fighter on land and sea, who considered 
“the salvation of a soul worth more than the conquest of an 
empire”: at its end, a scion of the highest nobility of France, 
the first bishop Laval, who, to paraphrase Parkman, would glad- 
ly have taken his place at the stake of torture with Jean 
Brébeuf. It is the age of Marie de l’Incarnation, “cette claire 
francaise,” the “Theresa of the New World,” “the greatest 
woman that ever walked the American Continent,” with whom 
we “touch the highest summits of mysticism,” in whom we 
witness a tremendous spiritual power applied to the practical 
concerns of frontier life. It is the age that carried through the 
wild venture of Ville Marie, when “dreamers” in old France 
found money and men (and women too) for the, humanly speak- 
ing, foolhardy foundation of a hospital, a seminary, and a con- 
vent-school in the still unpeopled region of the upper St. Law- 
rence. It was the age when a colony was established and sup- 
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ported primarily as a base for the evangelization of a savage, 
often fiendish race; when motives of exploitation, trade or im- 
perial sway, which ordinarily prevail, were entirely subordinate 
to higher aims; when fortunes and personal service were lav- 
ished recklessly with no prospect or desire of material returns. 
It was, for the Jesuits at least, “the Age of the Martyrs.” 
Circumstances of time and place, as well as leading person- 
alities, are easily fixed in the mind. A hundred years earlier, in 
1535, Jacques Cartier had ascended the River as far as Hoche- 
laga, the present site of Montreal; in 1608 Quebec had been 
founded by Champlain. But these beginnings, along with the 
Récollet and Jesuit missions were swept away when Quebec fell 
before the English in 1629. With the restoration of Canada to 
France in 1632 and the return of Champlain in May of the fol- 
lowing year a new era opens. The Jesuits constituted the whole 
clergy; other Religious were excluded by order of Richelieu. 
Ursulines and Hospital nuns were on the ground in the 1630’s. 
The 1640’s saw the founding of Montreal and the destruction of 
the Huron Missions. The cardinal event of the next decade was the 
coming of Bishop Laval. During these three decades New France 
was a “theocracy,” the civil power co-operating with the Church 
in an endeavor to establish a sort of “primitive Christianity.” 
Then, with the personal reign of Louis XIV and the ministry 
of Colbert came the inevitable change. The State asserted itself, 
and the Mission became an appendage of the Colony. Jean Talon, 
the “Great Intendant,” undertook an economic reconstruction; 
Frontenac, the “Iron Governor,” set up his small replica of the 
Louvre at Quebec; soldiers, brought in to defend the inhabitants, 
changed the social and moral tone of society; the great West 
was explored and dreams of empire succeeded the more purely 
apostolic crusade of the “Age of the Martyrs.” With the mis- 
taken policies of the Grand Monarque; with the futile glories of 
Versailles; with the Absolutism which raised France to an envi- 
able place among the nations and, at the same time, sapped her, 
vitality by starving the Provinces; with Gallicanism, stifling 
spontaneous freedom in the Church; with Jansenism and its war 
unto death against the Jesuits; with the perennial problems of 
Church and State we are not concerned. The titanic effort of the 
French pioneers to master a continent which carried civilization 
and Christianity across the Lakes and down the Mississippi, 
forming a broad crescent to the rear of the English colonies 
that hugged the seaboard, and the ultimate defeat of France in 
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her dual with the rising “Mistress of the Seas” and her twenty- 
times more populous colonies are but an epilogue to our story, 
Even the apparent, though not real, change in missionary moti- 
vation must be left untouched. 

If the conclusions of this paper were reduced to a simple 
statement, we might appear to be laboring the obvious. No one 
in this assembly, I presume, question the loftiness of motives, 
aims and ideals of the early Jesuit missionaries. To glance for 
a moment at what they did, and how they did it, is to perceive 
why they did it. And yet, when one has studied the vast litera- 


ture that has made it so hard to write anything new or original § 


about the Canadian missions he has little hesitation in attempt- 
ing to clarify what would seem already so clear. Reuben Gold 
Thwaites, for example, concludes his magnificent seventy-three 
volume edition of the Relations with a very compact index which 
covers nearly eight hundred pages. Thumb through these pages 
for a reference to anything like “motives” or “motivation.” Try 
such likely terms as “zeal,” “apostolic,” “supernatural,” “spir- 
itual.” Even in the apparently exhaustive thirty-eight pages of 
subheadings under the rubric, “Jesuits,” and in the generous 
space allotted to individual missionaries and individual missions, 
you will find no mention, explicit or implicit, of motivation. This, 
of course, does not argue the absence of this important concept 
in the text itself. On the contrary, so prominent and so abundant 
are the statements of the spiritual and supernatural motive be- 
hind heroic deeds that one is embarrassed in making a selectiun. 
The point is, that the scholarly editor, who could scarcely have 
been blind to the facts, thought such references unimportant or 
unnecessary. And what is true of Thwaites is true of others who 
have dealt with the subject before and after him. 

The Dublin Review carried a critical essay on Parkman’s Jes- 
uits in North America shortly after its publication in 1867. The 
reviewer, who following the prevailing custom does not sign his 
name, was certainly not a specialist in American history. More 
than likely, he was not an historian at all. He simply uses Park- 
man to condemn Parkman. He is not blind to the literary merits 
of the American author. He is unstinted in his praise, but he is 
unmerciful in laying bare the contradictions which many 3 
reader of the book is too dazed by the thrilling story, or too 
careless, to notice. He multiplies quotations which reveal the ag- 
nosticism of Parkman and his utter inability to grasp the inner 
meaning of the external movements which he portrays with con- 
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summate skill. Where an unbiased reader with an elementary 
knowledge of Christian history would accept the only rational 
explanation of the facts narrated, the reviewer finds the author 
hopelessly and helplessly straining his imagination to the point 
where he becomes ridiculous. Parkman is credited with being 
“amiable, sincere, truthful’; he is free from bigotry. But he 
lacks a primary qualification for his work; he “does not believe 
in the supernatural.” He is like an astronomer ignorant of math- 
ematics, like a painter who has lost his sight. He has studied his 
authorities, and his accuracy is commendable. But he laughs at 
the idea of vocation, at the Gifts of the Holy Ghost, at Angels, 
at the action of God in the universe. 

May we requote a few quotations? Of the historian Faillon, 
Parkman writes revealingly: 


It is impossible to commend too highly the diligence, exactness, and extent 
of his conscientious researches. . . . (But) the credulity of the Abbé Fail- 
lon is enormous, and he is completely in sympathy with the supernatur- 
alists of whom he writes; in other words, he identifies himself with his 
theme, and is indeed a fragment of the seventeenth century still extant in 
the nineteenth, . . . (a man who) believes in visions and miracles.* 


Parkman sees his heroes 


. surrounded with illusions, false lights and false shadows, breathing an 
atmosphere of miracle . . . compassed with angels and devils .. . urged 
with stimulants most powerful, though unreal . . . their minds drugged, as 
it were, to preternatural excitement. 


Yet these were the men of whom Parkman wrote: 


... Their patience, their kindness, their intrepidity, their manifest disin- 
terestedness, the blamelessness of their lives, and the tact, which, in the 
utmost fervors of their zeal, never failed them, had won the hearts of 
wayward savages. (They were men of) courage, faith, and an unflinching 
purpose. .. . 


Or by way of summary, the Society of Jesus like the Church 
itself 


- astounds the gazing world with prodigies of contradiction: now 
breathing charity and love, now dark with the passions of Hell; now beam- 
ing with celestial truth, now masked in hypocrisy and lies; now a virgin, 
how a harlot. 


Individual Jesuits also are given, one by one, their meed of 
praise, only to be smirched in turn with the charge of supersti- 
tion, ignorance, childish credulity. Jean Brébeuf “had a courage 


* Italics inserted here and in succeeding passages. 
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unconscious of fear, yet redeemed from rashness by a cool and 
vigorous judgment”; Garnier’s “life and death are his best eul- 
ogy”; Chaumonot “accepted toils and sufferings before which 
heroes quail.” 

But “extravagant chimeras fed his [Brébeuf’s] zeal. ... 
One may throw off trash and nonsense by the cart-load, and find 
under it all a solid nucleus of saint and hero”; Garnier’s greatest 
folly seems to have been “an ardent adoration of the Virgin 
Mary”; the “grossest fungus of superstition that ever grew un- 
der the shadow of Rome, was not too much for the omnivorous 
credulity” of Chaumonot. 

Among the non-Jesuits, Maisonneuve is “past all comparison 
. . . the manliest figure that appears in this group of zealots”; 
Marie de I’Incarnation, “no longer lost in the vagaries of an 
insane mysticism, . . . displays an ability, a fortitude, and an 
earnestness which command respect and admiration’’; Margue- 
rite Bourgeoys whose “face is a mirror of frankness, loyalty, 
and womanly tenderness . . . had known no miracles, ecstasies, 
or trances . . . though [unfortunately] a few such are recorded 
of her.” 

I once thought I had used an original comparison, when I 
pictured Parkman as an artist who executes a wonderful por- 
trait, and then with daub of his brush defaces its beauty. I still 
think the comparison apt, but I have since found it in at least 
two of his critics. Parkman’s biographer, Charles Haight Farn- 
ham, tells us that he found in Frontenac the finest subject for 
his descriptive talents, while LaSalle was the hero with whose 
strength (and weakness) he was in nearest sympathy. In neither 
of these great, but decidedly human, characters did he find any- 
thing he was incapable of understanding or felt bound to explain 
away. But his puerile attempt to measure the saints and near 
saints of New France by the dogmatic yard-stick of nineteenth 
century agnosticism makes us eager for a more rational inter- 
pretation of their motives, and incidentally for a more Christian 
explanation of the moral power which they displayed so con- 
sistently. No reader of Parkman’s own heroic life will question 
the indomitable energy and determination of the man, or pre 
sume to equate greatness of soul with religious convictions. 
Parkman was an Agnostic, but he has left in the record of his 
own achievements in the face of discouraging odds an example 
for all future scholars. In him a victorious will rose superior to 
seemingly unsurmountable obstacles. But Parkman was an his 
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torian, and as such he should not have drawn on his imagination 
for a false and falsified picture of “what actually happened.” We 
are all acquainted with the strange vagaries of religious pathol- 
ogy; we know the possibilities of fanaticism in the past as well 
as in the present. Wrench isolated phenomena from the lives of 
Jogues, Brébeuf or Gabriel Lalemant, and we might admit the 
adequacy of abnormal psychology to explain them. But the his- 
torian must deal with concrete facts as they fitted into a whole 
concrete situation, and Parkman himself could not be satisfied 
with his own rationalizing if he had reflected or tried to imagine 
himself living the life of Brébeuf or Jogues or Lalemant. We sus- 
pect that he, like so many other writers, was catering, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, to the spirit of the time and place in which he 
wrote. 

We have devoted too much space to the amiable, but deluded 
Puritan Agnostic. But he deserves attention, and should still be 
read, for the great contribution he has made to a thrilling chap- 
ter in American history. Historiography has made reassuring 
advances since his time. The twentieth century has been more 
just to the Middle Ages than was the nineteenth, and on all sides 
there is evident a better understanding of the “medieval” ele- 
ment in the great Catholic missionary crusade of colonial Amer- 
ica. Honest historians who do not accept the teaching of the 
Church about herself are in their zeal for historical truth en- 
deavoring to be objective. Perhaps even they have an advantage 
in not relying upon supernatural factors, or at least in prescind- 
ing from them, provided they avoid undue philosophizing or un- 
reasonable rationalizing. Among a dozen examples we might cite 
we take the following from William B. Munro’s Crusaders of 
New France: 


... At any rate the Jesuits sailed for Canada, and their arrival forms a 
notable landmark in the history of the colony. Their dogged zeal and iron 
persistence carried them to points which missionaries of no other religious 
order would have reached. For the Jesuits were, above all things else, the 
harbingers of a militant faith. Their organization and their methods ad- 
mirably fitted them to be the pioneers of the cross in new lands. They were 
men of action, seeking to win their crown of glory and their reward 
through intense physical and spiritual exertions, not through long seasons 
of prayer and meditation in cloistered seclusion. Loyola, the founder of the 
Order, gave to the world the nucleus of a crusading host, disciplined as no 
army ever was. If the Jesuits could not achieve the spiritual conquest of 
the New World, it was certain that no others could. And this conquest they 
did achieve. The whole course of Catholic missionary effort throughout the 
Western Hemisphere was shaped by members of the Jesuit Order... . 
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The great services which the Jesuit missionary rendered in the New World, 
both to his country and to his creed, were due not less to the matchless 
organization of the Order to which he belonged than to the qualities of 
courage, patience and fortitude which he himself showed as a missionary 


(pp. 116-18). 


The author’s enthusiasm will appear excessive, but he does not 
feel constrained to atone for it by unhistorical nonsense or to 
accredit himself to modern readers by adding a condescending 
slur. 

But let us turn to the missionaries themselves. As every one 
knows, the Relations were admirable instruments of propaganda, 
and were meant to be such. They fired the zeal of readers 
throughout old France, and won support for the Jesuits in men 
and money. If their authors had aimed only at financial aid, 
their endless, almost monotonous, repetitions of tales of hard- 
ship, suffering, and death would still arouse our interest. But 
the fact is that recruits came and volunteers desired to come 
precisely because the field was naturally so uninviting, so repel- 
lent. The missionaries wrote frankly, and whatever re-touching 
was done by the editors left a picture that could appeal to noth- 
ing but spiritual fervor and unselfish apostolic zeal. We shall 
take our selections from the Relations forwarded by Paul Le- 
Jeune in 1636 and 1638, and by Paul Raguenau in 1649 and 1650. 
In them it will be for the most part Brébeuf, Garnier, and Cha- 
banel who speak (though we should like to devote some space to 
Saint Isaac Jogues, to us the best known of all the martyrs). 

In the Relation of 1636, Brébeuf gives his “advice” to pros- 
pective candidates for the Huron Mission. After a description of 
life among the Indians that would terrify any but the bravest 


he continues: 


“But,” some one will exclaim, “is that all?” “Think you by your arguments 
to throw water on the fire that consumes me, and lessen ever so little the 
zeal I have for the conversion of these Peoples? I declare that these things 
have served only tc confirm me the more in my vocation; and that I feel 
myself carried away more than ever by my affection for New France, and 
that I bear a holy jealousy towards those who are already enduring all 
these sufferings; all these labors seem to me nothing in comparison with 
what I am willing to endure for God; if I knew a place under Heaven 
where there was yet more to be suffered, I would go there.” Ah! whoever 
you are to whom God gives these sentiments and this light, come, come, 
my dear brother, it is workmen such as you that we ask for here; it is to 
souls like yours that God has appointed the conquest of so many other 
souls whom the Devil holds yet in his power; apprehend no difficulties,— 
there will be none for you, since it is your whole consolation to see your 
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self crucified with the Son of God; silence will be sweet to you, since you 
have learned to commune with God, and to converse in the Heavens with 
Saints and Angels; the victuals would be very insipid if the gall endured 
by our Lord did not render them sweeter and more savory to you than 
the most delicious viands in the world. What a satisfaction to pass these 
rapids, and to climb these rocks, to him who has before his eyes that 
loving Savior, harassed by his tormentors and ascending Calvary laden 
with his Cross; the discomfort of the canoe is very easy to bear, to him 
who considers the crucified one . . . Suaviter navigat quem gratia Dei por- 
tat (Thwaites, X, 97-99). 


Brébeuf then goes on to assure his readers that “consolations 
abound,” that amid “barbarism, ignorance, poverty and misery” 
they will feel a new “nearness to God.” A year later the re- 
doubtable iron man issues a set of instructions for the Fathers 
who travel with the Indians. They are an epitome of self-forget- 
fulness and accomodation to the whims of the savage. But he 
concludes: 

Jesus Christ is our true greatness; it is he alone and his Cross that should 
be sought in running after these people, for, if you strive for anything else, 
you will find nought but bodily and spiritual affliction. But having found 


Jesus Christ in his cross, you have found the roses in the thorns, sweet- 
ness in bitterness, all in nothing (Jbid., XII, 123). 


Another year passes, and we have a simple but eloquent 


document signed by the same Brébeuf and four of his com- 
panions, Mercier, Garnier, Chastellain, and Raguenau. It is a 
“testament” drawn up when in danger of imminent death. They 
express their readiness for any fate, and thank God for their 
opportunity. 


It is a singular favor that his Goodness extends to us, to make us endure 
something for his sake. It is now that we consider ourselves truly to be- 
long to his Society. May He be forever blessed for having appointed us to 
this country, among many others better than we, to aid Him in bearing his 
Cross... (Ibid., XV, 63). 


The “Lion of the Huron Mission” met his frightful death on 
March 16, 1649. Listen to short paragraphs from Paul Rague- 
nau’s Relation for that year: 


This good Father [Brébeuf] felt himself so inclined to procure the 
glory of God, and to have that only in sight, that, more than eleven years 
before his death, he bound himself by a vow to do and suffer all that, dur- 
ing the remainder of his life, he might recognize as requisite to the greater 
glory of God,—a vow which he renewed every day at the altar, at the time 
of the most holy Communion. 

From that time, I see nothing more frequent in his memoirs than the 
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desires which he had to die for the glory of Jesus Christ: Sentio me vehe- 
menter impelli ad moriendum pro Christo,—desires which continued with 
him eight or ten days in succession. Finally, wishing to become a burnt- 
offering, and a victim consecrated to death, and in order to anticipate more 
holily the happiness of the martyrdom which was awaiting him, he devoted 
himself to it in a vow which he conceived in these terms (Ibid., XXXIV, 


165). 


Here follows an impressive formula which resembles the vow 
of a religious profession. The central thought is expressed in 
clear and definite language. The future martyr will never side- 
step what for him is a “grace” and an opportunity. If he inserts 
a parenthesis, it is not to provide an eventual escape in an hour 
of weakness. He writes: 


. » » yes, my Savior Jesus, I make a vow to you never to fail, on my side, 
in the grace of martyrdom, if by your infinite mercy you offer it to me 
some day, to me your unworthy servant. I bind myself to it in such a way 
that I intend that, during all the rest of my life, it shall no longer be a 
lawful thing for me, when remaining at my option, to avoid opportunities 
of dying and shedding my blood for you. (Save only that in some emer- 
gency I should judge that, for the time being, it might be to the interests 
of your glory to behave otherwise in the matter) (Jbid., 167). 


And Raguenau adds: “He derived his spirit of confidence in 
God from prayer, in which he was often much uplifted.” “Vi- 
sions” were “not the favors he desired, and he was never guided 
by them.” But the source of his superhuman (and we mean: 
super-human) strength was prayer. 

In contrast to the leonine Brébeuf, who reminds Parkman of 
his “mailed ancestors” of feudal days, we place the rather pa- 
thetic, but for our purposes no less important, “failure” of Noel 
Chabanel. Raguenau writes of him in 1650: 


God had given him a strong vocation for these countries; but once here, he 
had much to contend with; for, even after three, four, and five years of 
effort to learn the languages of the Savages, he found his progress s0 
slight, that hardly could he make himself understood even in the most or- 
dinary matters. This was no little mortification to a man who burned with 
a desire for the conversion of the Savages, who in other ways was defi- 
cient neither in memory nor mind, and who had made this manifest 
enough by having for some years taught Rhetoric in France. In conse- 
quence of this, the temper of his mind was so opposed to the ways and 
manners of the Savages, that he saw in them scarce anything that pleased 
him; the sight of them, their talk, and all that concerned them, he found 
irksome. He could not accustom himself to the food of the country; and 
residence in the Missions did such violence to his entire nature that he 
encountered therein extraordinary hardships without any consolation,—at 
least of the character that we call sensible (Ibid., XXXV, 151-53). 
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Raguenau goes on to enumerate the usual hardships, toils, 
and dangers of missionary life: smoke and vermin, hunger, 
thirst, fatigue, lack of privacy, disgusting sights and sounds, 
physical weakness and mentai agony, “trials that are not within 
the compass of ordinary virtue.” We readily agree with his ob- 
servation that “the love of God must be strong in a heart if it is 
to be stifled by them.” 

The narrative continues: 


It has been in this abandonment that God has willed to put to the 
test, for five or six years, the fidelity of this good Father; but assuredly 
the Devil never having gotten the better of him upon that account, al- 
though he represented to him every day that, by returning to France, he 
would find there the joy, repose, and comfort which during all his past life 
he had received; that there he would not lack employment better suited to 
his disposition, employment in which so many saintly souls nobly practice 
the virtue of Charity in a zeal for souls, and expend their lives for the sal- 
vation of their fellowmen. Never for all that, would he break away from 
the Cross on which God had placed him; never did he ask that he might 
come down from it. On the contrary, in order to bind himself to it more 
inviolably, he obliged himself by vow, to remain there till death, so that 
he might die upon the Cross. These are the terms of the vow, as he con- 
ceived it, and its every words: 

Jesus Christ, my Savior, who by a wonderful dispensation of your 
Paternal Providence, have willed that I, although altogether unworthy, 
should be a co-adjutor of the Holy Apostles in this vineyard of the Hurons; 
impelled by the desire of ministering to the purpose which your Holy 
Spirit hath respecting me, that I should help forward the conversion to 
the faith of the barbarians of this Huron country: I, Noel Chabanel,—being 
in the presence of the most holy Sacrament of your Body and your pre- 
cious Blood, which is the tabernacle of God among men,—make a vow of 
perpetual stability in this Mission of the Hurons; understanding all things 
as the Superiors of the Society expound them, and as they choose to dis- 
pose of me. I conjure you . . . to be pleased to receive me as a perpetual 
servant of this Mission . . . (Ibid., 155-57). 


In these, perhaps wearisome, extracts, and especially in the 
“vows” missionary motives are implicit, and certainly clear 
enough for anyone who knows the workings of a religious soul 
in prayer. We venture to add just one more passage from the 
Relations. In it Raguenau refers explicitly to motives, and lists 
seven reasons that impelled a man who was neither a giant like 
Brébeuf, nor a “failure” like Chabanel. The passage was written 
shortly after Gabriel Lalemant’s brief but promising career had 
led him to the stake and to a long drawn-out martyrdom at the 
side of Brébeuf. 
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Father Gabriel Lalemant was the last to come to the combat, and yet 
has fortunately borne away one of the first crowns. I mean to say that, 
although it is but six months since he arrived in this Mission of the Hu- 
rons,—and that, last of all,—he has been chosen by God as one of the first 
victims sacrificed to the hatred of the Christian name and faith. 

For several years, he had been asking God with tears and sighs, to be 
sent to this mission in the end of the world, notwithstanding his very 
delicate constitution and the fact that his body had no strength except 
what the Spirit of God, and the desire of suffering for His Name, could 
give him. I cannot grudge to the public a private writing from his hand, 
which I found after his death, concerning the motives which he had had, 
for so ardently desiring occupation in these Missions. Here are his own 
words (Ibid., XXXIV, 151): 


The document lists and develops in some detail seven formal 
reasons which impelled Lalemant to beg for the naturally unde- 
sirable Mission of Canada. He wishes to make a return in kind 
to his Savior for all his Savior had done for him; to acknowledge 
by a supreme act of sacrifice the Infinite Majesty of God; to 
“make amends by extraordinary pains” for his own past trans- 
gressions; to win graces for his family, father, mother, and 
brothers, by becoming a Victim; to labor for the souls Christ 
died to save; to extend the Name and Kingdom of Christ; to 
give his life from a motive of love. We resume the text of the 
Relation: 


Such are the motives which had animated his zeal to come and die 
with us in the midst of this barbarism. There was no one more innocent 
than he, for he had left the world since his tender youth; and, in the nine- 
teen years since he had been a Religious of our Society he had always 
waxed with a conscience so pure that the least shadow,—I will not say of 
sin, but of thoughts which approach it, and are not at all criminal,—served 
only to aid him in uniting himself with God. 

. . His charity found no difference between higher sciences and the 
difficulties of a thorny . . . barbarous language. . . . He has died in the 
cause of God, and has found in these countries the Cross of Jesus Christ 
which he sought in them (Jbid., 155). 


If anything stands out clearly in the passages we have cited, 
or in the Relations as a whole, it is not so much the fearlessness 
of the missionaries in facing toil or danger or death (which 
might or might not be ascribed to natural bravery), but rather 
their actual hunger for what nature shrinks from. Anyone who 
is acquainted with the essentially apostolic character of Chris- 
tianity will comprehend the zeal of an apostle to spread the 
Gospel by preaching and example. Many will be only slightly 
mystified by the attitude of men who considered the Baptism of 
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a few dying infants a fully sufficient motive for enduring months 
of slow torture in an Indian wigwam. But for modern “common 
sense,”’ joy and peace of soul in the quest of suffering, humilia- 
tion, and failure seem to belong to the realm of the abnormal 
and the pathological. Charitably, writers pass this over in si- 
lence. And yet, this folly of the cross was an integral element 
in the character of a whole group of men and women who, with 
or without it, command our admiration. And the explanation is 
not far to seek. 

In the case of the Jesuits and the souls they directed it is 
found in their spiritual training. Of course, the French tempera- 
ment of the most typical of French generations must be kept in 
mind. The burst of spiritual energy that was both cause and 
effect in the Catholic Revival of the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries accounts for the fact that the most notable 
manifestations of this spirit should appear at the time with 
which we are dealing. Saints and the emulation of saints pro- 
duced the intensely other-worldly atmosphere of the period. But 
after we have made allowance for all accidental factors, which 
may be likened to climatic conditions and their influence on the 
growth of Nature’s products, we have still to seek the vital prin- 
ciple itself. 

Ultimately and originally, this must be traced to the Gospel 
of Christ and to the teaching of His closest followers, chiefly St. 
Paul. Less remotely, it is found in that perfect manual of the 
Soldier of Christ, the Book of the Spiritual Exercises. If time 
permitted, we should like to trace the peculiar influence of the 
“Ecole du Pére (Louis) Lalemant” and of several other systems 
or methods as we have them portrayed in Henri Bremond’s His- 
toire littéraire du sentiment religieuse en France. One striking 
feature of Louis Lalemant’s Doctrine spirituelle, by which at 
least a few of the Canadian Jesuits were trained (we are think- 
ing of Pére Raguenau) is silence about apostolic labors, which 
amounts almost to a contempt for external activities. The two 
principles on which Lalemant insists, in season and out of sea- 
son, are the “purifying of the heart” and the “guidance of the 
Holy Ghost.” In a word, become an instrument in the hand of 
God, intimately united with the source of grace, and you will 
accomplish, or God will accomplish through you, more in a few 
months than others who are bent on saving the world by ex- 
ternal activity can accomplish in a lifetime. There is nothing 
selfish or self-centered about this virile spirituality; it is, in fact, 
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a complete divesting of self, a sacrifice, even, of the natural 
satisfaction inseparable from a successful apostolate. And it did 
produce results. 

But the Jesuit (and the Society of Jesus, as a whole) is a 
product of the Spiritual Exercises. The individual Jesuit may not 
follow in the footsteps of Christ with the giant stride of an Igna- 
tius Loyola or a Francis Xavier; he may not take the training 
as the Canadian missionaries took it; he may allow circum- 
stances to drag him down to a dull mediocrity. But in the logic 
and psychology and emotional appeal of that book is found all 
that one needs, if we suppose the grace of God, to explain the 
heroic stature of a Jogues, a Brébeuf, a Lalemant, or a Chabanel. 
In it he finds determination to seek the Greater Glory of God in 
the service of souls and in utter detachment from personal in- 
clination. Above all (let us keep in mind the motivation of the 
men who labored and died for Christ in New France), he finds 
Christ, and Christ Crucified. In his meditation on the “Kingdom 
of Christ” Jean Brébeuf pledged himself to follow his King in 
“bearing injuries, reproaches, poverty”; in the meditation on 
“Two Standards,” he contemplated a Leader who deliberately 
chose privation and humiliation for Himself and for His closest 
followers; in the “Third Degree of Humility” he drew near to a 
Crucified Savior whose life was an apparent failure. Here, he 
chose with Christ the “folly of the Cross.” “CCcommon sense,” the 
salvation of his own soul, the service of his neighbor in apostolic 
labors gave place to an ardent desire to be like Christ in His 
self-annihilation. Call this perfect humility or perfect love, hu- 
man effort can go no further in the direction of perfect sanctity. 
Early in the Exercises the missionary had learned never to allow 
likes or dislikes to deter him in the performance of duty. At 
this point, the hard things of life became a positive incentive to 
action. Mystical experiences might supplement this, and very 
frequently did supplement it. But we are merely trying to show 
that the Jesuit Saints of Canada and the companions who shared 
their apostolate become comprehensible only when we recall the 
spiritual training they received. Motives are often complex; 
minor motives may blur the picture. But a knowledge of the 
Spiritual Exercises is the first step to an understanding of Jesuit 
motivation. 

RAYMOND CORRIGAN 





Don Vasco de Quiroga, Sociologist 
of New Spain 


In recent times the attitude of historians has undergone 
marked change with respect to the value of Spanish-born cul- 
ture in the Americas. It is a patent fact, however, that slower- 
moving and traditionally hostile public opinion has as yet been 
little modified by the conclusions of research. A writer who is 
enthusiastic about the subject of Spain’s cultural contribution 
to the New World must be prepared to meet a somewhat acid 
resistance from the casual reader. As a recent convert from the 
belief in an Anglo-Saxon “culture-trust,” the author is confident 
that he mirrors the general attitude correctly. It is with the 
idea, therefore, of contributing in a modest way to the removal 
of the widely current misconceptions of the caliber of Spain’s 
work on this continent that this paper has been written. 

While students of Mexican colonial history have raised their 
estimates of the value of Spanish-American culture by necessity 
of the facts they have unearthed, they have also come to realize 
that their work in this field has just commenced. Recent investi- 
gations have revealed a mass of material which defies attempts 
at organization. Nevertheless, merely a cursory examination of 
this shapeless documentary bulk causes once shadowy figures to 
loom up clearly, vested with new importance in the light of re- 
cently discovered details. Moreover, in the large field of Mexican 
history there has been a natural gravitation on the part of his- 
torians towards those characters more boisterous in their work 
but of less influence, perhaps, in their achievements. The gilded 
splendor attending the work of conqueror and explorer has 
dimmed our vision of a great cultural heritage from early 
priests and statesmen, educators and sociologists. 

Among these latter, one whose memory has suffered with 
theirs but who now, by the insistence of modern research, begins 
to assume his proper place on the historical page, is Don Vasco 
de Quiroga. A brief reivew of the events of his life carries no 
note of the spectacular. It is for this reason, most probably, that 
his achievements have never borne their full weight in the story 
of New Spain. But from recent investigation comes new interest 
in the man and his work. 

It would exceed the modest pretentions of this paper to at- 
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tempt a complete treatment of the life of Quiroga. Fortunately, 
the full figure of the future Bishop of Michoacan is clearly out- 
lined in the first few years of work in Mexico. The plan of his 
life seems to have been formulated in some detail when he had 
scarcely had time to become orientated to his new surroundings. 
The situations with which he had to deal were of a nature pe- 
culiar to the new land, nevertheless, his viewpoint was promptly 
formed and his plan of attack was quickly matured. Moreover, 
his accomplishments in the ten-year period succeeding his ar- 
rival reflect in an accurate way the larger work of his life. Con- 
sequently, it is hoped that this fragmentary survey may in a 
measure be justified. 

The record of Quiroga’s life in Spain previous to his depar- 
ture for Mexico needs mention here only by way of introduction. 
The record of his birth and baptism in 1470 may be found in the 
Church of San Nicolas at Madrigal in Spain.' That he was 
trained in the law is indicated by certain documents that have 
come from his hand, notably his will dictated two months before 
his death.* Although there is no account of a formal period of 
training he seems to have acquired knowledge sufficient for Holy 
Orders.* 

His appointment to the service of the Crown as a member of 
the Second Audiencia of New Spain is a matter of common 
knowledge and is mentioned here only in passing. He and his 
fellow judges arrived in Mexico City in December, 1530, lacking 
the presence of their leader and president, Bishop Fuenleal who 
tarried at Santo Domingo.‘ 

On his arrival as a member of the supreme governing body, 
the Second Audiencia of New Spain, he clearly and accurately 
gauged the many social and economic evils growing out of the 
Conquest. Even as a layman he envisioned the possibilities of a 
new spiritual empire among the natives. For several years he 
was lawyer, judge, and statesman in the capital. To the barbaric 
Chichimecos of the west he later went as educator, apostle, and 


1D. Juan José Moreno, Fragmentos de la Vida y Virtudes del V. Illmo. 
y Rmo. Sr. Dr. D. Vasco de Quiroga, Primer Obispo de la Santa !glesia Ca- 
tedral de Michoacdn y Fundator del Real y Primitivo Colegio de Sax Ni- 
colds, Mexico, 1766, 11. 

2 Fr. Pablo de Ia Concepcién Beaumont, Cronica de la Provincia de los 
Santos Apostoles, 8. Pedro y 8. Pablo de Michoacan, Mexico, 1873, V, 294. 

8 Moreno, op. cit., 5. 

¢ Henri Ternaux-Compans, Voyages, Relations et Mémoires Originauz 
Pour Servir a V’Histoire de la Découverte de ’ Amerique, Paris, 1838-1840, 
2e serie, V, 138. 
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bishop. Finding them willing and responsive to his zealous ef- 
forts, he founded among them schools, hospitals, and churches. 
His name is connected with the foundation of one of the first 
institutions of higher learning in the New World. He organized 
Indian labor and industry and established them so securely that 
the present inhabitants of the country reverently credit him with 
being the source of their knowledge of the arts and crafts. These 
later activities in the abundant life of this early American 
builder and bishop must be omitted in order to focus attention 
upon Quiroga’s endeavors as a statesman and sociologist. 

The instructions given the new government before its depar- 
ture from Spain caused it to enter upon a course of reform of 
far-reaching consequences, particularly with respect to the na- 
tive population.’ To develop the details of its activities would 
enlarge this paper beyond reasonable dimensions, but to recon- 
struct Quiroga’s attitude on the varied problems of government 
and to gauge if possible his influence in molding the policy of 
that government, falls properly within its limits. 

Perhaps the most controversial of the issues which the gov- 
ernment was called upon to face was that of the enslavement of 
the natives. The Audiencia was confronted in this instance by 
an apparent conflict between economic forces and a matter of 
common justice. By reason of the shortage of labor, it was 
stoutly maintained by many that the welfare of the colony 
would be seriously endangered by any interference with the in- 
stitution of slavery already flourishing. Indifference to human 
rights was particularly manifested in the case of those Indians 
used in mines where they were dealt with more shamefully than 
the natives treated their own slaves.* Despite a cédula of 1530 to 
the contrary, subjects for enslavement were taken in the course 
of numerous wars, the pretext for which was the charge of 
rebellion, but the practical purpose of which was to man the 
mines with prisoners.’ 

Quiroga, aware of the difficulties involved in attempting to 


5 Instructions of the Queen to the Second Audiencia of Mexico, July 12, 
1530, in Vasco de Puga, Provisiones, Cédulas, Instrucciones de su Magestad, 
Ordenancas de Defuntos y Audiencia Para la Buena Expedicién de los 
Negécios y Administracién de Justicia de Esta Nueva Espafia, Mexico, 
1878-1879, I, 154ff. 

® Letter of Quiroga to the Council of the Indies, August 14, 1531, in 
Pacheco y Cardenas, Documentos Inéditos, XIII, 423. 

7 Queen to the Audiencia of Mexico, August 2, 1530, in Puga, Cédulas, 
“yes see also Quiroga to the King, July 24, 1535, in Pacheco y Cardenas, 

, 341. 
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enforce the anti-slavery law, presented a. practical solution which 
sacrificed none of the elements of justice. After censuring Cortés 
for having, in the course of the conquest of an Indian tribe, ac- 
quired some two thousand slaves, Quiroga suggested that by rea- 
son of the shortage of labor the mines should be worked by 
convicts. He hastened to add, however, that there should be no 
mass convictions by Conquistadores in the case of crimes such 
as rebellion for which the Spaniards were really to blame. 
Rather, each Indian was to be tried separately for his supposed 
crime and by the regularly constituted authorities. Moreover, 
these slave convicts were not to be doomed to perpetual bondage, 
but, subject to the mercy of the King, on the expiation of their 
crimes, they were to assume their full quota of rights.* 
Certainly, this seems to be a more workable solution than 
President Fuenleal’s proposal a few months later to abolish 
slavery entirely because of the disorders attendant upon the 
traffic.’ Indeed, the President of the Audiencia seems to have 
been consistently a purist in all matters pertaining to the ameli- 
oration of the conditions endured by the natives. Indian carriers 
or tamanes were compelled to pack heavy burdens on their backs 
over long distances.’® Fuenleal would have abolished the system 
entirely ;** Quiroga would have regulated it.’* The labor of the 
Indians was being exploited by private persons under the system 
of Encomienda. Fuenleal would replace the system by govern- 
ment control;** Quiroga again, relied on careful supervision." 
It is a matter of conjecture as to what might have occurred 
had the rigorous measures advocated by the President of the 
Second Audiencia been made effective by loyal sanction, but it 
seems reasonable to suppose that the violent uprooting of deeply 
implanted institutions would have placed a strain upon whatever 
balance had been achieved in the economic order of the colony. 
Moreover, such a threat to stability, in a country where the 
hegemony of the fatherland was but partially established, car- 
ried with it a menace to political control as well. While it would 


8 Quiroga to the Council of the Indies, August 14, 1531, in Pacheco y 
Cardenas, XIII, 425. 

® Fuenleal to Charles V, April 30, 1532, Ibid., 206ff. 

10 Lesley B. Simpson, The Encomienda in New Spain, University of 
California Press, 1929, 121. 

11 Fuenleal to Charles V, April 30, 1532, in Pacheco y Cardenas, XIII, 
206-224. 

12 Audiencia to the Empress, April 19, 1532, in Ternaux-Compans, 
Voyages, 2e serie, V, 205. 

13 Simpson, op. cit., 132. 

14 Hubert H. Bancroft, History of Mezico, II, 337. 
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be pure assumption to claim that Quiroga was the directing 
force in the government of New Spain, it is interesting to note 
how often, by necessity or otherwise, the liberal ideas of Quiroga 
rather than the drastic suggestions of Fuenleal determined the 
course pursued by the government of New Spain. 

Quiroga’s earliest comprehensive discussion of current topics 
is contained in the letter to the Council of the Indies dated 
August 14, 1531. This letter is valuable in that it may be used 
as a yardstick in measuring the degree of his influence upon his 
fellow oidores. Here also he asks royal sanction for a project 
which, if not owing its conception to him, certainly was carried 
to fruition most successfully by him. 

Primitive Indian villages in the vicinity of Mexico City were 
scattered over four or five leagues of land. Each dwelling was 
isolated from its neighbors by an encircling plot of ground which 
served to support the inhabitant.** As a result, writes Quiroga, 
the penetration of Christian and civilizing influence into the 
settlements was retarded. The missionaries were handicapped 
through inability to exercise thorough surveillance over their 
charges, and secret idolatry and native abominations continued 
almost unabated. The most serious element of the situation was 
the probability that children raised in the monasteries and con- 
verted to a Christian way of life, on returning to their homes, 
would return also to those barbarous practices from which they 
had been rescued by the labor and privations of the missionaries. 
The remedy is briefly stated: for the sake of the conversion of 
the natives, “. . . que debe ser el principal intento e fin de los 
que en las cosas de estos partes entienden . . .,” let the Indians 
be gathered into villages where they may be protected alike 
from the passions of the Spaniards and the deteriorating influ- 
ence of their own customs." 

Without waiting for royal approval, the Audiencia, moved by 
the evident se-ndness of Quiroga’s judgment, had at this date 
appointed him to seek a place where he might establish such a 
refuge for the natives, and he, ready to comply, had already 
selected a site in the environs of Coyoacan for his first experi- 
ment. Some small buildings were to be constructed to house the 
young Indians coming from the monasteries. A convent of re- 


15 Salmerén, Maldonado, Ceynos, and Quiroga to the Emperor Charles 
V, Mexico, August 14, 1531, in Ternaux-Compans, Voyages, 2e serie, V, 168. 

16 Quiroga to the Council of the Indies, August 14, 1531, in Pacheco y 
Cardenas, XIII, 423. 
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ligious was to be transported there to aid the natives in perse- 
vering in their new way of life and to prevent anyone from 
troubling them. Two more similar projects were in view for the 
future. 

In this manner began the work whose record has been pre- 
served as his most worthy and enduring monument. It is in- 
controvertible evidence of his devotion to the cause of the In- 
dians and of the selfless motives that shone through the activ- 
ities of his long life. But shortly after his arrival in Mexico he 
seems to have become possessed of the notable idea that the 
most workable scheme for civilizing and christianizing the na- 
tives was segregation. This idea first mentioned by Quiroga in 
his letter of August 14, 1531, was also urged upon the king by 
the Audiencia in a letter bearing the same date.'’ Undoubtedly 
this suggestion bearing the official stamp of the government was 
made at the sollicitation of Quiroga. The letter of the Queen in 
answer, sent March 20, 1532, in reference to collecting Indians 
into towns advises, “. . . you may dispose in it whatever you 
think is fitting, but if it seems that the obstacles cannot be man- 
aged, make the experiment little by little and not at a blow.”™ 

It is evident from the facts above that the letter of the 
queen, tardy as it was, merely confirmed activity which was 
probably under way as early as 1530.** But the location of the 
first village instituted after the plan of Quiroga which has his- 
torical reality is a matter of speculation. Beyond the first brief 
mention, no more is heard of the site at Coyoacan. What caused 
its abandonment remains a mystery. The location of the plot 
that was finally developed which best coincides with the known 
facts is the suburb of the City of Mexico, Santa Fé, situated in 
the highlands about six miles south and west of the city.*° 

This first village of Santa Fé de México was financed entirely 
by its founder. From what Quiroga was able to save from his 


17 Audiencia to the Emperor Charles V, August 14, 1531, in Ternaux- 
Compans, Voyages, 2e serie, V, 168. 

18 Answer of the Empress to the letter of the Audiencia of August 14, 
1531. Given March 20, 1532, in Coleccién de Documentos Inéditos Relativos 
al Descubrimiento, Conquista y Organizacién de las Antiguas Posesiones 
Espafioles de Ultramar, Segunda serie, Tomo X, ITI, 118. 

19 Beaumont, Cronica, V, 38. 

20 “Demarcacién y Descripcién del Obispado de Michoacan,” in Iglesias 
de las Indias, (Collection of documents in the Newberry Library, Chicago) ; 
also, “Relacién de los Hospitales de la Ciudad y del Arzobispado de Méxi- 
co,” Hecha por Orden del Arzobispo Don Pedro Moya de Contreras, Mex- 
ico, April 24, 1583, in P. Mariano Cuevas, S.J., Documentos Inéditos del 
Siglo XVI Para la Historia de México, Mexico, 1914, 328. 
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government salary he bought the fertile lands of the district 
and released them on a meager rental vasis to the Indians whom 
he could induce to join his enterprise.** In his residencia taken 
in 1536 (a trial to which Spanish officials were subject upon the 
completion of their term of office), he made the sworn statement 
which passed unchallenged that, “. . . he gastado . . . e tenido 
bien de gastar cuanto pudiese ahorrar e hubiera ahorrado del 
salario gue su Magestad me ha dado del cual solamente he to- 
mado el mantenimiento ordinario de cada dia.” 

From these meager resources Quiroga built the so-called hos- 
pital for the Indians. The magnitude of the project, however, 
and the manifold activities which it fostered and regulated 
render the English term “hospital” entirely inadequate to ex- 
press the concept. Quiroga’s hospital represented an attempt to 
develop and civilize the natives on a large scale. Its chief com- 
ponent of success, segregation, required that all the needs of the 
natives, spiritual and temporal, must be satisfied solely from 
within the colony. It necessitated the creation of a distinct eco- 
nomic entity with a minimum of outside contacts. 

Father Grijalva has sketched the broad outlines of the plan 
in the Cronica of his order. The natives were to live simply, 
“after the manner of the Apostles.” By cultivation of the fields 
they were to secure what was necessary for themselves and 
their families and they were to spend the cest of the time “in 
exercises of perfection, imitating somewhat religious, living on 
common land and occupying themselves with prayer.” An Au- 
gustinian, Father Alonzo de Borja was sent there, “to found a 
convent as master of novices because without doubt the whole 
town resembled a convent.”?* 

The most complete statement of the undertaking is found in 
tie rules and ordinances left by Quiroga for its constitution and 
guidance. While it may be true that the reality did not in all 
aspects reflect the plans of Quiroga as set forth in this docu- 
ment, yet this account is invaluable for knowledge of the 
thought and planning underlying the work.” 


21“Relacién de los Hospitales,” Ibid., 328; also, Juan de Grijalva, 
Cronica de la Orden de N.P.S. Augustin en las Provincias de la Nueva 
' ow Desde el Afio de 1533 Hasta el de 1592, Mexico, 1624, Edad I, Cap. 
' “22 Grijalva, Cronica, Edad I, Cap. 9, 16. 

28 Ibid. 

24 This document has been summarized by Dr. Nicol4s Leén in Los Ta- 
rascos: Notas Historicas, Etnicas y Antropolégicas, Comprendiendo desde 
los Tiempos Pre-Columbinos Hasta los Actuales, Mexico, 1904. It is from 
this source that the following account has been taken. 
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According to the official plan, then, the central structure was 
a building which served the double purpose of housing the 
directing staff and serving as an infirmary. It is this building 
only which may be adequately described as a hospital. After the 
manner of Spanish forms of architecture, the building faced in- 
ward surrounding a square patio. Overlooking this open court on 
opposite sides were two great rooms wherein were segregated 
the patients with contagious or non-contagious diseases. The re- 
maining sides of the building were occupied with the quarters 
of the mayordomo or administrator and the dispensary. The 
center of the patio was occupied by an altar open to the view of 
the patients who were thereby afforded the consolation of assist- 
ing at Mass. 

Round this central building were scattered others whose 
name, familias, explains their use. Each building housed eight 
to ten married men with their wives and children, and was sur- 
rounded by a plot of ground used for garden or orchard. Other 
dwellings, familias rusticas, were set out in the fields and their 
inhabitants tended to the raising of the chief staples of corn and 
cattle.” 

The system of operation from the economic viewpoint was a 
practical communism. Buildings were erected by the joint labor 
of both interested and non-interested parties. Labor in common 
for the men was obligatory for a period of six hours daily. 
Young boys being instructed in the school were brought into the 
fields for a portion of two days of the week, that they might 
learn the work of the farm. The persons who worked these 
farms were chosen by the rector and the regidores of the hos- 
pital. They served in the fields for a period of two years when 
new appointments were made. The fruits of the harvest were 
divided equally on the basis of individual needs for the ensuing 
year. Thereafter the requirements of the hospital were filled and 
the surplus was reserved for contingencies.** 

Since the economic system of the colony was a virtual com- 
munism and consequently would have attendant upon it all the 
weaknesses of such a system, its success was dependent upon 
the strength of the religious zeal of the Indians and their moti- 
vation by Christian ideals and standards. That Quiroga was suc- 


25 Ibid., this document is found reprinted in D. Vicente Riva Palacio, 
México a Través de los Siglos, Il, 5ff, and in P. Mariano Cuevas, Historia 
de la Iglesia en México, El Paso, Texas, 1928, I, 415. 

26 Riva Palacio, op. cit., Il, 5ff. 
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cessful in his attempts to reform the habits and customs of these 
people may be proved by the testimony of his contemporaries 
and the lasting quality of his work. 

Quite exceptional, too, was the form of government instituted 
in the colony. It was, in a manner of speaking, a democracy. The 
fundamental unit of the political system was the familia which, 
as in the Roman system, was composed of a number of families 
related by blood or marriage. The head of this group was the 
grandfather or other person who, as in the case of the paterfa- 
milias of ancient Rome, was qualified by proper relationship and 
age. To him were subject all the members of the household. He 
was obliged to look after the morals and the work of his charges 
and secure the fulfillment of their obligations. The greatest de- 
parture from the Roman system lay in his lack of absolute au- 
thority. Moreover, when the chief showed negligence or indo- 
lence, he might be removed by the members of his own house- 
hold. The offices of rector, regidor, and principal were filled by 
the fathers or chiefs in biennial elections.*’ The simplicity of this 
governmental structure, its centralized authority and the outlet 
provided for the discontented elements by the system of election, 
all well suited to the needs of a primitive people, indicate the 
common sense and broad vision of the founder. 

Among the contingent enterprises which flourished in the 
colony, tending to better the physical and spiritual condition of 
the Indians, two are worthy of special notice. A hospital “de la 
cuna,” an institution for preserving the lives of children aban- 
doned by their parents, was founded which also owed its origin 
to Quiroga. We are told that he was moved to the work by the 
large number of infants found dead on the streets and in the 
canals of Mexico City. The cause, some said, lay in the fact that 
the Indians had been rendered desperate by visions of approach- 
ing servitude under the Spaniards and wished to save their chil- 
dren from their own fate. Our authority holds, however, that 
selfishness caused parents to use this means of avoiding their 
responsibility towards their offspring.** Quiroga gave public no- 
tice that any mother not wishing to rear her child might bring 
it to the foundling hospital where it would be cared for and 
where it would be furnished with food and clothing as long as 
would be necessary.”* 


27 Grijalva, Crénica Edad I, Cap. 9, 16. 
28 Ibid. 
29 Ibid. 
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The other enterprise of interest was the school where both 
children and adults were taught to read and write, and to assist 
at the divine offices with singing and musical instruments. An 
important adjunct of this training was the sending of youths 
well instructed in the tenets of their Faith out among the peoples 
whence they came. In this way new fields were opened to Cath- 
olicism: long before any missionaries might be available for the 
purpose.*° 

Perhaps it has been suggested by the foregoing discussion 
that Quiroga had the ear of the Crown for his project and that 
as a consequence all obstacles vanished from his path. Such was 
by no means the case. The significance of his efforts in behalf 
of the Indians was not lost upon the Spanish population of the 
City of Mexico. The success of such a plan would remove ef- 
fectively from the field of exploitation one of the chief sources 
of wealth for the new colonists, the labor of the natives. Con- 
sequently, serious objections were made to this and other settle- 
ments but on more valid grounds. Serious danger, it was said, 
would result from such a large settlement of Indians in close 
proximity to the City of Mexico.*' It would be better to concen- 
trate the unfriendly elements of the population in the city where 
they could be overawed, rather than to isolate them in scattered 
villages. The former procedure would enable the authorities to 
deal with an outbreak immediately. The latter course would af- 
ford opportunity to the Indians whose recollections of the Con- 
quest were still fresh to initiate a counter movement with less 
interference at the outset and, consequently, with more chance 
of success.* 

The force of this argument, however, was certainly to be 
discounted by a consideration of the rights of the Indians. The 
Audiencia so judged, and defended its acts and those of Quiroga 
in a letter to the King in the same year. Confident of his favor- 
able decision in the matter, they then proceeded to ask for finan- 
cial aid for the new enterprise.** Quite probably perplexed by 
these conflicting reports from his subjects across the water, the 


30 Questions put to witnesses at the Residencia of Quiroga in 1536, 
quoted by Beaumont, III, 320. 

31 Grijalva, loc. cit., “They came from all parts and numbered more 
than twelve thousand.” 

32 Protests of Spanish citizens of Mexico over grievances under the 
Second Audiencia, 1533, in Antonio de Herrera, Historia General de los 
Hechos de los Castellanos en las Islas, y Tierra Firme del Mar Oceano, 
Madrid, 1615, Decada V, Libro I, Cap. IV, 150. 
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King in his instructions to Mendoza, his first viceroy, in 1535 
ordered that he be informed of the poblaciones which were new- 
ly founded in Quaxaca, the Puebla de los Angeles, Sante Fé of 
México and in Michoacan, “. . . to see if they conform to the 
service of God and ours and if it is fitting to sustain them.” 

By 1539, the King evidently had become convinced of the 
worth of at least one of these projects, for a royal cédula was 
issued granting lands to Santa Fé of Mexico in behalf of Qui- 
roga for the maintenance of the institutions founded there." 

To show the merits of Quiroga’s claim to leadership in found- 
ing these hospitals, it becomes necessary to sketch the history 
of institutions similar to that at Santa Fé and associated in 
time and place. First of all, there are no grounds for attributing 
to Quiroga the origin of the idea which he brought to reality. 
Examination of the records shows that there is an exposition 
of the scheme in its chief details as early as 1503 when it ap- 
pears in some detail in the correspondence of the Crown, the in- 
structions to Ovando as governor of the Indies. Herein is out- 
lined a strikingly similar plan for the formation of Indian vil- 
lages with church, school, and hospital.** Although these instruc- 
tions applied only to the islands, since Cortés had not yet gone 
to the mainland, nevertheless they show that the plan was not 
a product of Quiroga’s mind. 

No mention will be made here of island foundations under 
this plan since our interest is centered upon Mexico proper. The 
first institution on the mainland to bear resemblance to Quiro- 
ga’s hospitals was the hospital of Jestis Nazareno or as it was 
called from the beginning, de Nuestra Senoria or de la Limpia 
Concepcién de Nuestra Senoria. The date of its inception is 1521, 
and its founder and chief benefactor was Cortés himself.*’ Here 
was a hospital in the strict sense of the term; its activities were 
limited to the care of the sick. A second institution was founded 
in 1535 by Bishop Zumarraga of Mexico City. Its purpose was 
to care for those afflicted with contagious diseases, since this 
class of patient was barred from the hospital of Cortés, and to 
provide a refuge for native children whose numerous deaths by 


34 Instructions given to the Viceroy Mendoza, April 25, 1535, in Docu- 
mentos de Ultramar, Tomo X, III, 2. 

35 Cédula of July 23, 1539, granting land to Santa Fé, México in behalf 
of Quiroga, in Beaumont, V, 289. 

36 Instructions for the Governor and officials on the government of the 
Indies, March 20-29, 1503, in Pacheco y Cardenas, XXXI, 156ff. 

87 Cuevas, Historia de la Iglesia en Mézico, I, 404. 
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exposure elicited the pity of the Bishop as they had that of Qui- 
roga.** 

This brief examination suffices to show that no such preten- 
tious results were even planned, much less achieved, as Quiroga 
planned at Santa Fé. The latter was a complex economic and 
political structure designed to mold and fashion the lives of the 
Indians along well-directed lines. There was to be no phase of 
native activity left unsupervised, the purpose being to wean 
them completely from their old customs insofar as these failed 
to harmonize with the principles of Christianity. The other hos- 
pitals dealt with specific and isolated problems relative to the 
Indian question which were merely a phase of the activities in- 
cluded in the social program at Santa Fé. There can be no doubt, 
therefore, that the hospital at Santa Fé, after which its founder 
patterned numerous others in Michoacan, was the first of these 
institutions in Mexico—a notable achievement whose results 
may be measured only in terms of civilization and Christianity. 

There is often grave reason to doubt the sincerity of many 
of the representatives of Spain in their solicitude for the In- 
dians. One may never doubt that of Quiroga. His work is the 
most competent witness to his devotion to the cause of the un- 
fortunate natives and to the selfless motives that shone through 
the record of his long life. But if further proof is asked other 
than the monuments of his labor, abundant testimony may be 
found in the writings of his contemporaries, friends and enemies 
alike. 

In 1531 the Oidor Salmer6én writing in a critical vein pays 
him a not altogether intentional compliment. He says that “he 
[Quiroga] is a virtuous man and very zealous for the welfare 
of the Indians, but he is timid and scrupulous; this is because he 
is very exact in carrying out his instructions.”** Again, in 1537, 
Mendoza urging the King to send relief to his overtaxed gov- 
ernment complains, not that Quiroga is idle, but that “he is 
more occupied in the affairs of the Church than those of the 
Audiencia.”* Finally, there is the high tribute of Zumarraga, 
Archbishop of Mexico, on the occasion of Quiroga’s being ele- 
vated to the See of Michoacan. 

“Concerning the election that your Majesty has made in the 


38 [bid., 405. 

88 Salmerén to the Council of the Indies, August 13, 1531, in Ternaux- 
Compans, Voyages, XVI, 195. 

40 Mwndoza to Charles V, December 10, 1537, in Ternaux-Compans, 
Voyages, XVI, 236. 
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person of the Lawyer Quiroga for Michoacan . . . I feel certain 
with many others that it has been one of the prudent ones that 
your Majesty has made in these parts in order to bring the In- 
dians to Heaven . . . I believe that the deep love that this good 
man shows them is well proven by the works and beneficences 
which he continuaily performs for them and with such spirit 
and perseverance that he makes of himself an excellent example 
to the prelates of this land.”* 

To continue the story of the long-forgotten Bishop Vasco de 
Quiroga through the years of labor in his vast and wild diocese 
of Michoacan would be to heap instance upon instance of his 
Christian solicitude for his devoted children. This man so worthy 
of his calling and creed must some day take his place with great 
founders and civilizers. He met death while on a visitation of 
the far reaches of his diocese at the ripe age of ninety years. 


PAUL LIETZ 


41 Cuevas, Documentos Inéditos, Letter of Zumarraga to the Council 
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Selections from the Diary and Gazette 
of Father Pierre Potier, S.J.( 1708-1781 ) 


(Concluded) 


Vill 


To Father de La Richardie September 10: by the son of Tiok- 
woin. 


My Reverend Father: 

The Peace of Christ. A number of evil rumors spread 
straightway upon your departure. La Mise* told me that your 
life and that of the Frenchmen accompanying you were in dan- 
ger, that Nicolas before dying recommended to his followers not 
only never to return to the mission but also to kill even the 
Blackrobe in case he came to enlist them. It is Mistingwoin who 
is to be the executor of the last wishes of Nicoias. Anienwindect 
confessed to me that the fugitive party had expressed the same 
sentiments before, when they were drunk. Baby said yesterday 
very openly that your trip to Conchake was perilous. 

Your reverence must deliberate whether it is fitting to con- 
tinue the route or to turn back; as for myself I am of the opinion 
that you should not pass on, for fear of giving the rebels an 
opportunity of making themselves more guilty still, and per- 
haps of hindering greatly those who have remained faithful to 
the Freich. 

If you continue your route I shall not set out at all for the 
winter quarters to whick perchance you may not return. I now 
embrace you since I was not able to do so before you departed. 
I am, respectfully, etc. 


IX 
To Mr. de Celorum (sic) September 11, 1750, by Parent.* 


Sir: 
I am deeply indebted to you for all your solicitude in the 


85 “La Miamise” was the wife of Pierre Senswanne, as it appears from 
the context. 
3¢ Parent, probably Pierre Parant, who, according to Elliott in the 
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preservation of Father de La Richardie. I have linked myself 
with you in order to prevail upon him to retreat, but I am of 
the opinion that all our entreaties shall be useless [and] that he 
will continue his march unless he sees himself abandoned by 
those who accompanying him; however it is to be presumed that, 
instead of going as far as the rebels’ village—according to his 
plan—he will halt at the Vermillion River whence he will send 
some couriers overland to tell the ancients to come to him for 
a parley. If these outlaws intend to repatriate themselves with 
the French (which I hardly believe) they will come; if not, they 
will laugh at the Father and persist in their rebellion. Sir, you 
ask me the why of such a manner of speaking about the savages; 
it is worthwhile, I answer, it is worthwhile to ask it. I should 
have addressed myself to you who are thoroughly acquainted 
with the savages, and who know so well how to get at the whole 
of the meaning. Besides, I think as you, that this expression 
from Babi’s mouth means that the Father is running great risks; 
for I do not at all see that he [Babi] has to fear demotion, nor 
Sastaretsi dethronement, and above all since Nicholas is dead; 
another thing, so far as I can see, further weighs upon him— 
it is the danger of assasination by one of his false brethren; 
this is how I arrive at my judgment; the day of his departure 
he came to see me and asked for a small knife to cut his tobacco, 
I gave it to him; thereupon, he asked me for a larger one, say- 
ing: our Father, I won’t conceal anything from you; we savages, 
even while sleeping, have a knife always at our side for defense 
in case of attack: whence I concluded, that he feared some 
treacherous blow from the rebels. It is very probable that the 
former [Father de La Richardie] will make it his choice to re- 
turn. I am, very respectfully, Mr. etc. 


I beg you to remember your promise to pay the couriers who 
carried your first letter for Father de La Richardie. 


xX 
To M. de Celoron, September 17, 1750, by S. Louis.*” 


Sir 
The son of La Mitasse who had joined with Makons arrived 


United States Catholic Historical Magazine, IV, had a windmill near the 
Miami village. Albert Parant, who was well acquainted with the trails 
through Ohio, was killed two days before this letter was written. 

87 Louis Villiers (dit St. Louis), ensign in the French troops at Detroit 
and called St. Louis because of his great piety. 
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last night, ill. He reported that he had met on last Monday (the 
14th) Father de la Richardie with the ancients at the point of 
the Lake Otsandoske** who were still on the march. I asked him 
if the Father will go to the rebels’ village? He answered me say- 
ing that the ancients were considering it; note that the Father 
had not at that time received your second letter nor mine be- 
cause the son of Tiokwoin had still a day’s march to go in order 
to join him. 
XI 
Father Bon** to me. September 24, 1750 by Regis. 


Dear Father, 

In my affliction I know not on whom I may call for a little 
consolation. I know the great need in which you stand of Regis, 
both for your sake and for the sake of your corn harvest. Ev- 
erything crushes me at once. I am very sick and in great need 
of someone to wait on me, and besides I must send away Charlot 
who is sinking;—not one in the fort to help us. I tried to find 
a place for the sick man but everywhere there are some [sick 
people] and I don’t know what to do. If Regis could find someone 
to care for his corn and to wait upon you it would be an addi- 
tional obligation that I would owe you. The sick man’s condi- 
tion cannot be worse; either he will soon die or get better; vi- 
olent conditions do not endure; besides their mutual confidence 
is no small thing in a sick man. Farewell. Be perfectly free to 
do as you can, my kind Father. I am always your friend 

F. Bon. . . . The 24 September. 


XII 
Father Bon to me the 29th of September 1750 by 


My very dear Father-— 

I send you a man to gather your corn, keep him while it 
pleases you and this condition of mine endures. I send Regis to 
hunt in the great marsh; it is said there are quantities of ducks; 
he will bring you them this evening; and we shall see how Char- 
lot will go [be], whether he will remain with you or whether he 
will return again one night. Our sick one gets along well enough; 
it is only strength which is lacking in him. It is necessary at all 


88 Lake Sandusky. Other common ways of spelling this name are Ot- 
sandoske, Sandosque, Osandesque. 

39 “Father Bon” is a nickname for the Recollect priest in charge of 
St. Anne’s Church in Detroit, the Father Louis Marie Bonaventure Char- 
pentier, who served from 1738 to 1754 in Detroit. After being recalled to 
Quebec he acted as missionary for twenty-two years more. He died in 1778. 
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hours to serve him. I am sorry my dear Father to be such a 
nuisance to you, but in this matter I will show you my keen 
gratitude. Make this good boy work hard. He seems to be will- 
ing. I shall write you. 

XIII 
I to Father Marcol. October 13, [1750] by Mr. de Raymond.*° 


My Reverend Father. 

Father de La Richardie left here the 7th for the country of 
the fleeing Hurons, accompanied by three Frenchmen who serve 
his as canoemen. The two principal chiefs of this village with 
two other persons of considerable importance and five young 
men left the next day to join the Father. Hardly had these last 
departed than the report spread that the scalps would be taken 
from all the band of ambassadors. M. de Celoron, alarmed by 
this report, immediately sent out some couriers with a letter for 
the Father. The messengers, having found the chiefs three 
leagues from Detroit, sent them back and they returned in the 
evening. As the bad news increased from hour to hour M. de 
Celoron wrote a second letter to the Father. I wrote him also to 
give him information about all which is going on here. 

Today is the thirty-fifth day since the Father departed, with- 
out our having received any news of him. Has he or has he not 
gone to the village of the rebels? It is this that we do not know. 
It is my opinion that he will be stopping at the Vermillion River, 
three days journey from the country of the fugitives, and that 
from there he will send couriers to the rebel chiefs telling them 
to come and speak to him. Whatever happens I do not believe 
that the followers of Nicolas dare make an attempt on the life 
of the Father. 

Father Bon has had the trembling fever for the last two 
weeks. The quinine which I have given him has made it go away, 
I hope it does not return. 

M. de Celoron works also to gather together the Miamis, but 
I doubt that he is succeeding. 

I have many things to tell you about the mission, but this 
will be for another time. I am, submissively, in union with your 
Holy Sacrifice, my Reverend Father. 

Postscript: I have just received a letter from Father de la 


40 A French officer and commandant of the Miami post at the present 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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Richardie: he informs me that he is stopping at the Vermillion 
River where he awaits the rebel chiefs from day to day. 


XIV 
Father de la Richardie to me from Tonwatekiori,“ the 30th of 
September—received the 13th of October by the Wentwat 
[Wyandots?]. 


My Reverend Father. 

The letters of Mr. le Commandant and yourself have made 
me stop at a day and a half’s march at this river. I have sent 
word to the followers of Nicolas and have selected the second of 
October to begin our conferences. I am assured that they will 
come in large numbers. 

Armand de la Richardie. 
My three young men are all friendly. They are all in good health. 
I greet Niagara and his family. 


XV 
Father de la Richardie to me. December 10, 1750. 


You know that some English were captured at my door, that 
is to say at Etionnontout, from whence one comes easily to 
Mass here on Sundays. It is at the cabin of Atironta, where the 
English were, that the lightning struck. The aforementioned 
Atironta was here with all the men of his camp, except two. A 
great festival had attracted them. They have thoroughly plun- 
dered the cabin: 1 white blanket well vermillioned, three or four 
deer skins, and they put his gun out of service. It is this which 
caused him to leave yesterday with his wife, six children, his 
sister-in-law with two children, in order to return to Conshake, 
from whence you know they come only to hear Mass. It has cost 
me my beautiful and good gun to stop this return, and I have 
also promised a blanket. If this irritated family had returned 
angry, the fugitive Hurons would have gone off to the Senecas 
with no delay. I sent Honara, whom you know to be wise, to 
give a faithful account at Conshake of that which happened at 
Etionnontout. I sent La Foret with a message of wanipum, (send 
me if you please all that we have) especially that which you 
have hung on the altar. In general the blow of Etionnontout has 
created consternation among the Hurons. Those who come here 
are like men who do not know what the future holds. The French 


41 This town was on the Huron River about twenty-five miles, or one 
day’s journey, east and a little south of Sandusky. 
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merchants will surely be badly paid. Those of the fugitives who 
have returned are, the eldest daughter of la Babillarce with all 
her family, the two daughters of Tawita with their family; Big 
Jacob has been here for two days with all his kin. La Tonti with 
La Sienne is still nearer to me, Haondechonti likewise. All with- 
out exception have sent me word that they would settle here in 
the course of the winter or early spring. I do not count on their 
word, after what I hear concerning this which has just hap- 
pened. And would that God, instead of bringing back the fugi- 
tives, does not let the domiciled ones escape me. I hope, ::owever, 
that this will never happen, if I succeed in having a conference 
by means of La Foret. I do not entirely despair of putting things 
back to the place where . . .* 

E. R. Ott 

Translator and Editor 


42 At this point the letter ends. 
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The following excerpts from the correspondence of the Rt. 
Rev. John Baptist Miége, S. J., first Vicar-Apostolic of the Indian 
Territory east of the Rocky Mountains, to his brother in France, 
recount the initial efforts of the Church to serve the spiritual 
needs of the mining frontier of the Rocky Mountain country. 

Beginning with the summer of 1858 small quantities of gold 
were discovered at the foot of the eastern slope of the moun- 
tains. When news of these finds reached the settlements to the 
eastward a new gold rush was precipitated similar to that which 
a decade earlier had found its way to California. The new El- 
dorado was within the jurisdictior of Bishop Miége, whose vicar- 
iate extended westward to the Rocky Mountains. In his letter of 
February 24, 1859, he announced his intention of visiting the 
mining region in the fall of that year. But he was unable to 
undertake the journey at the time planned and did not leave 
Leavenworth until May 2 of the following year. His letter of 
July 15, 1860, provides us with an account of this missionary 
reconnaissance. 

Bishop Miége was not the first bishop to visit the territory 
now comprised within the State of Colorado. Bishop Lamy of 
Santa Fé had visited the Spanish-speaking settlements in the 
southern part of the territory as early as 1854. But the Leaven- 
worth prelate’s visit was the first episcopal visitation of the 
northern and eastern portions of the territory. His account con- 
stitutes a precious document for the student of Catholic begin- 
nings on the American mining frontier of the sixties. 

The accompanying excerpts are taken from J. C. Garin’s No- 
tices Biographiques sur Mgr. J. B. Miége Premier, Apostolique 
du Kansas, Moutiers, 1886, pp. 122-28. The volume was pub- 
lished in a very limited edition and is extremely difficult to ob- 
tain in the United States. As here reproduced in English transla- 
tion the value of the letters is enhanced by the annotations of 
Father William J. Howlett, lately deceased, who came to Colora- 
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do as a boy in 1865 over the same route traveled by Bishop 
Miége. For nearly half a century Father Howlett labored on the 
Colorado missions and by his Life of Bishop Machebeuf (Pueblo, 
Colorado, 1908) and other writings became the premier historian 
of the Church in the Diocese of Denver. Bishop Miége’s letter 
affords little definite information upon which to identify the 
localities he visited. Father Howlett’s annotations acquire au- 
thority from his long and intimate acquaintance with the history 
and geography of the Colorado mining country. 


I 

John Baptist Miége to Urban Louis Miége, Leavenworth, 
February 24, 1859. 

Last autumn gold was discovered towards the western ex- 
tremity of Kansas at the foot of the Rocky Mountains. Accord- 
ing to the reports that come to us daily from those parts, those 
who wish to work gather from 25 to 50 francs a day easily; 
there are even those who speak of 1,000 francs a week. The 
papers have so turned people’s heads on this subject that we 
expect an emigration in the spring of at least 100,000 men all 
bound for Pike’s Peak; the steamboats arriving now are all 
loaded with young men on their way there to seek their for- 
tune. . . . It is not easy to judge exactly the outcome of all 
this. . . . The general impression is that there certainly is gold 
there, but is there as much as reported? Many doubt this, and 
it is quite possible that there is not enough for the crowds who 
are going there. As for me, I am doing all I can to dissuade the 
Catholics from going, firmly convinced as I am that danger for 
soul and body is inevitable there, and for one who may succeed 
there will be at least fifty who will be ruined forever. 

However, so many Catholics are going to locate there that 
I shall make a tour of that locality next autumn to build a 
church and prepare a house for a priest if one is necessary. It 
is only 200 leagues from Leavenworth, and in two months I can 
fulfill the object of my mission and be back home. Then I shall 
be able to give you some information about the gold mines of 
Kansas. 

II 

John Baptist Miége to Urban Louis Miége, Leavenworth, 
July 15, 1860. 

You would not easily guess where your two good letters of 
the month of May found me! . . . It was simply at the western 
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extremity of Kansas on the summit of the Rocky Mountains be- 
tween the two glaciers which separate Kansas from Utah. 

I left Leavenworth on the 2nd of May with two good mules, 
my old carriage, a driver and a new convert lawyer as my com- 
panion. We carried provisions for a month, with the intention 
to visit our Catholics in the gold mines, and to get at the truth 
or falsity of the reports of the richness of the discoveries an- 
nounced since the beginning of 1859 and 1860. 

We went up the river of the Kants to St. Mary of the Pota- 
watomies where we stopped for a half a day, and then, continu- 
ing in the same direction we went on as far as Fort Riley. Turn- 
ing from there to the north we followed the Republican (river) 
for three days without other incident than a tempest in which 
the rain and snow, with a terrific wind, almost froze us. Later 
we learned that the same blizzard raged along the Platte where 
four men and two hundred oxen perished with the cold. 

Two easy days’ journey brought us to where we left the Re- 
publican at the Little Blue, where we fell into the main route 
to California and Pike’s Peak. Up to this point we had the 
special advantage of a route little traveled and rich in good 
grass for our animals and wood for our fires at night. But there 
we suddenly fell into the midst of an enormous stream of emi- 
gration and our pleasant days were over. The water was bad and 
scarce, there was hardly any wood and not a blade of grass. 
Happily this was not to last for more than two days that sepa- 
rated us from Fort Kearney situated on the Platte. Water be- 
came abundant and the grass was passable, but for 60 leagues 
we were obliged to make our fires with the droppings of buf- 
faloes, which are called buffalo chips by the travelers. As soon 
as one arrives at camp everyone arms himself with a sack and 
goes on a hunt for the precious article; which is quite abundant 
in those regions, and gives a fire as good as the leafmold of your 
mountains. 

At the end of the third day along the Platte I had the mis- 
fortune of losing my best mule. He got overheated and died in 
less than two hours of the attack. But the Good Master did not 
abandon us, for some Catholics from Leavenworth came along 
and camped just beside us right after the accident, and they 
loaned me a horse which I harnessed with my other mule and 
drove all the way to Denver. And what a miserable journey it 
was along this Platte River! Sand and always more sand, which 
the high winds caught up and hurled into one’s face; I had to 
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stop sometimes for hours without being able to open my eyes, 
and this cross was to accompany us almost to Denver with only 
a few intervals when we could enjoy the freshness of the breeze 
without these inconveniences. 

You cannot form an idea of the number of emigrants we 
found on that journey of 250 leagues. The roads were full of 
them and without interruption. At a house where we stopped 
for a little while they told us that, from the ist to the 15th of 
May, they had counted eleven thousand wagons, and each wagon 
had from four to six men, and all hastening to find gold. Poor 
unfortunates! If they would give to our Divine Master but a 
little of the energy which they shuw for worldly riches what 
a rich and real harvest they would gather! 


(Howlett) Note Bishop Miége’s account of the wild rush of gold- 
seekers; of the thousands in wagons drawn by horses, mules and oxen. It 
was said that some came with push carts, with wheelbarrows and on foot 
with their packs on their backs, but nowhere is it related that they came 
by boat. Five years later I myself passed over the same route from Fort 
Kearney to Denver along the Platte. The gold rush was not yet over, and 
thousands were still on their way to the mines; yet not one did I see going 
by boat. The reason of this was that no boat could have made the voyage 
in safety. Steamboats were out of the question. The Platte was too shallow, 
and the sandbars were continually moving and forming in the channel. 
And as for canoes and rafts, the current was too swift for any man power 
to fight against and make headway. I write this to offset the assertion 
of Professor James F. Willard, late head of the history department of the 
University of Colorado, at the fifty-fifth annual meeting of the Colorado 
Historical Society, that more than half of Colorado’s pioneer gold-seekers 
came to Denver by boat. Bishop Miége did not see any boats; I had a 
brother go over that route in 18650, and he saw no boats; in 1862 two of 
my brothers traveled the same way, and they saw no boats; and in 1865 I 
traveled over it from Nebraska City to Denver, and I saw no boats. 


I arrived at Denver on the 26th of May, the eve of Pentecost, 
and the next day I said my first Mass at the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains. I really believe that this was the first Mass that had 
ever been said between the Platte and the Arkansas rivers. . . . 


(Howlett) Bishop Miége evidently was referring here to that part of 
the country towards the headwaters of these rivers. Bishop Lamy and Fa- 
ther Machebeuf had traveled between Westport and Santa Fé over the 
Santa Fé Trail several times prior to 1860, and had brought the Sisters 
of Loretto to Santa Fé as early as 1852 over the same trail, which ran a 
good distance in Kansas before crossing the Arkansas river. They traveled 
Prepared to say Mass at least on Sundays. 


As I had undertaken this trip to visit the Catholics and get 
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an exact idea of the mines I left Denver for the mountains on 
the 29th of May. In two days I arrived at the first mines dis- 
covered in the last year. There they find the gold in the loose 
dirt and in the rock. In the space of three leagues there were at 
least 8,000 men, a certain number of whom were working, others 
were preparing to work, and many could not do either because 
they could not find ground to work on or get employment. I feel 
confident that there were there at least 5,000 men who would 
leave there and go down towards the south if they had the 
means. Fortunately, I found but few Catholics in this place. I 
was back in Denver for the Sunday, and said Mass and preached 
there for about a hundred Catholics. 

On the 6th of June I started on my tour of the southern dis- 
tricts, and this was a long and difficult trip of 17 days. First, I 
went to the foot of Pike’s Peak, which you will find on your map. 
I went around this by roads frightful with rocks and precipices, 
steep climbs and abrupt descents, into the South Park, which is 
a magnificent plain about 35 leagues around and entirely sur- 
rounded by mountains. There one of the wheels of my conveyance 
broke down. Luckily, there were three other wagons in our 
party, and I was well acquainted with all the men, so I put the 
broken wheel in one of the wagons to have it repaired about 30 
leagues farther on, stowed my baggage in another and got a 
seat in the third, and leaving my broken wagon to the care of 
God we continued our way to the foot of the glaciers where the 
Arkansas river takes its rise. 

There are found the richest mines that have yet been dis- 
covered in the Rocky Mountains. Nearly five thousand men were 
working on a strip of ground two leagues long and a hundred 
feet wide. Every inch of the ground is taken and worked, and I 
found there some young men of my acquaintance who were mak- 
ing from 500 to 1,000 francs a day, but the number of the lucky 
ones there is limited. I stayed there two days, heard a few con- 
fessions, examined the mines and started for Denver, being care- 
ful to take the road that would bring me to my carriage, which 
I found, but the curtains and what few ornaments it had were 
stolen and some of the parts broken. However, the damage did 
not prevent me from driving it to Denver, where I gave it to a 
friend who had done me many favors. 

This carriage is somewhat of a celebrity in Kansas and Ne- 
braska, for it has made more than fifteen hundred leagues in all 
directions in these two Territories, from the British possessions 
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to Texas, and from Leavenworth to the Rocky Mountains, with- 
out counting that it has been in Utah and New Mexico. But be 
this as it may, I did not dare risk my return in the venerable 
vehicle, and after selling my remaining mule for 650 francs I 
secured my passage in the coach which runs from Denver to 
Leavenworth. Six consecutive days and nights of trot and gal- 
lop were required to cover the distance of 300 leagues which 
cost me twenty-three days of fatigue going out. The heat, and 
the fatigue resulting from the lack of sleep and rest was so 
great that I could not have stood it another twenty-four hours. 
After my return I slept three or four days almost without a 
break, and I have taken remedies that have re-established my 
equilibrium, and now I am almost as well as before. 

This will be my first and my last trip to the mountains, be- 
cause Rome has seen fit, at my request, to confide the adminis- 
tration of that part of Kansas to the Bishop of New Mexico. My 
burden has thus been alleviated. May the Good God be blessed 
for it. 


(Howlett) The place Bishop Miége visited on this last trip of his was 
California Gulch at the headwaters of the Arkansas river. The placer 
mines there discovered were the richest of any ever found in Colorado, 
just as the discovery of silver in the same district brought more wealth 
and more people than any other camp of the same dimensions. Leadville 
is all that remains of it now, but it still shows definite signs of its once 
remarkable prosperity. Gregory Gulch, Central City and their surroundings 
were the places, no doubt, that he visited on his first trip from Denver. 

It is to be regretted that the Bishop did not tell us the names of his 
companions and of those whose acquaintance he made in Denver. Yet we 
know he secured ground for a church building, but of those who were 
named to carry out his plans we know nothing. When Father Machebeuf 
came to Denver the following October he found a foundation and a pile 
of bricks “out on the prairie’ (at Fifteenth and Stout Streets), and he 
also tells us as little as Bishop Miége. When he arrived in Denver he said 
he was recognized by “a good Catholic man,” but did not give his name. 
These men did not think that they were making history and how impor- 
tant all such little items would be to the historian of later times. In any 
case Bishop Miége was writing to his brother in France, and names of 
persons would have no interest or significance for him. Neither did Father 
Machebeuf realize the importance of such things, nor do we who, while 
blaming them, are just as careless and far more guilty. 





The Opening of the First Jesuit 


Mission in Colorado: Conejos Parish 
TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY J. MANUEL ESPINOSA 


The first Catholic mission in what is now the state of Colo- 
rado was established at Conejos, in the San Luis Valley, and 
there the first Mass under modern conditions of civilization in 
the present diocese of Denver was said. Priests with the first 
Spanish explorers may have said Mass in Colorado long before, 
and probably did, but of this there is only a presumption. The 
decade of the 1850’s witnessed the coming of the first permanent 
Catholic missionaries. The pioneer labors of these missionaries 
were among the Spanish-speaking settlers in the San Luis Valley 
and adjacent country which formed the last and the northern- 
most outpost of the Spanish advance into the Rocky Mountains 
country. The first permanent settlements in this region were 
established in this same period. San Luis de la Culebra, the old- 
est permanent settlement in Colorado, was founded in 1851, San 
Pedro in 1852, San Acacio in 1853, and Conejos (Guadalupe) in 
1854. With the discovery of gold in the Pikes Peak country this 
older Catholic Spanish frontier was met on its northern and 
eastern fringes by a new Anglo-American mining frontier. These 
developments opened a new and challenging field for missionary 
endeavor. 

Mass had been said in the Conejos Valley from about 1853 by 
priests from Abiquiu, New Mexico.' The parish of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe, at Conejos, was established by Bishop John B. Lamy 
of Santa Fé on June 10, 1857. Father Montajfio, a secular priest, 
was the first pastor. In 1860 Father Montafio was succeeded bv 
Father José Miguel Vigil, who remained there for six years. 
From 1866 to 1871, when the Jesuit Fathers took charge of 
Conejos and the surrounding missions, Father Miguel Rolly was 
in charge of the parish.’ 

The document here presented is a resumé of the history of 
Conejos parish from the time of the arrival of the Jesuits in 


1 Father Gabriel Ussel’s Memoir, quoted in W. J. Howlett, Life of the 
Right Reverend Joseph P. Machebeuf, D. D., Pueblo, Colorado, 1908, p. 236. 

2Cf. W. J. Howlett, History of the Diocese of Denver, MS. in the 
Cathedral chancery, Denver; church records of Our Lady of Guadalupe 
Church, Conejos, cited in A la parroquia de Conejos en sus bodas de dia- 
mante, Antonito, Colorado, 1934, pp. 9-10. 
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December, 1871 to November, 1872. It is taken from volume cue 
of the Diario de la residencia de la Compajiia de Jestis de Nues- 
tra Senora de Guadalupe, Conejos, Colorado, 1871-1920, 9 vols., 
MS. in Regis College archives, Denver. The translator is at pres- 
ent engaged in an extensive study of Catholic beginnings in the 
San Luis Valley. 


DOCUMENT 

Cn the ninth of December, 1871, Fr. Salvador Personé® and 
Bro. Cherubin Anzalone arrived at this parish. The pastor, Don 
Miguel Rolly, received them very courteously. On the following 
day, which was Sunday, the pastor said Mass, and Fr. Personé 
preached and announced himself as the pastor in place of Don 
Miguel. 

On the 12th, the feast day of Our Lady of Guadalupe, Fr. 
Salvador urged the people that the church was in dire need of 
repair, for there was not a single house, poor as it might be, 
which was in such a miserable and shabby state. So a contribu- 
tion was proposed, and money and animals to the value of 600 
dollars were gathered. Now there are candlesticks, flower vases, 
holy pictures, and other adornments on the altar, the windows 
have curtains, and also the sacristy is floored, its walls valso- 
mined, and it has a bench for the sacred vestments. A very ar- 
tistic tomb has just been made for All Souls Day and solemn 
burials. In short, the church is now fairly respectable in appear- 
ance. An organ is not lacking, the fruit of a second contribution. 

On the 16th Fr. Salvador began the masses to the Virgin, 
and a small mission which God blessed, for on Christmas eve 
there were many confessions and communions. This was a very 
extraordinary thing, for almost all of the people had refused to 
go to confession with the former curate. The latter sang mid- 
night Mass on the twenty-fifth, and on the 28th he left for Santa 
Fé, from there to be pastor at Jemes. 

From the very first days after his arrival Fr. Salvador began 
to visit his people, going to the different villages in the parish. 
This extended north as far as Saguatche and San Luis, some 115 
miles, south to Los Pinos, about 6 miles, east as far as Los 
Sauces, some 25 miles, and west as far as Las Mesitas, some 7 


3 Father Salvador Personé, S. J., one of the outstanding pioneer Jesuit 
missionaries of Colorado and New Mexico, spent forty-six years of his life 
in the service of the Church in the Colorado Rockies. The best account of 
his life is F. X. Tommasini, S. J., Obituary and Life of Rev. 8. Personé, 
8. J., Pueblo, Colorado, 1923, MS. in Regis College archives, Denver. 
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miles. The settlements are twenty-five in number: namely, Gua- 
dalupe, Guadalupita, Mesitas, Cafion, San Rafael, Codo, San An- 
tonio, Pinos, Pura y Limpia, Isla, Cenicero, Rincones, Sauces, 
Cerritos, Fuertecitos, Brazo, Servilleta, Jara, Alamosa, Casillas, 
Loma, Garita, Carnero; San Luis, and Saguatche. The parishion- 
ers are about 3,000. Only at Pinos is there a chapel, and at — 
Rincones there is a small altar. On his visit to all of these places 
Fr. Salvador left the people very satisfied, for he said Mass for 
them, confessed them, advised them, and spoke to them all “sine 
personarum acceptione.” Fr. Salvador also performed the cere- 
mony of First Communion, and this was of general satisfaction 
because the ceremony had never been seen before in this parish. 
Fr. Salvador found the house very poor and shabby, but through 
the work of Bro. Anzalone the house was so well cleaned and 
put in such good order that the people remained agreeably 
dumbfounded. 

On the first of February Fr. Alejandro Leone and Bro. Prisco 
Caso arrived, and at a very opportune time. Fr. Salvador, al- 
ready back from Loma, was sick in bed. Consequently the new 
arrivals were of much help and fraternal consolation. 

Considering the lamentable state in which the people lived, 
the Fathers sought a means of urging and getting them to ful- 
fill their religious obligations. The time was very favorable, for 
it was the Lenten Season, and much more so because it was 
winter, when the people live shut up in their houses and in their 
huts, while in the summer they are so scattered that it is impos- 
sible to gather them together. Hence the two Fathers began to 
visit the villages and the ranches, going from house to house, 
and confessing almost everyone in his own home. To be sure, 
this was very hard work, because the houses were scattered, and 
almost the whole night went in hearing confessions, which at 
times were continued in the morning until time for Mass, espe- 
cially since there were boys and girls and also adults who had 
not yet made their First Communion. But God lightened this 
work with almost 2,000 confessions, with eight persons who left 
the bad life, with the removal of other less public scandals, and 
the destruction of many Protestant books. The parishioners did 
not cease to give thanks to God for having sent them Fathers 
whom they refer to as Blessed and Missionary Fathers. In the 
surrounding parishes as well they spoke of the good work of 
the missionary Fathers, and various persons came to us to con- 
fession and asked us to go and visit them at their parishes. 
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His excellency the archbishop, Don José Proyeto Machebeuf, 
knowing of the good work done, said at Denver, “Fr. Salvador 
is the true saviour of Conejos.” On his pastoral visit, which took 
place in July, he also publicly praised the Fathers very highly. 
The fact is that since the Fathers arrived the people come to 
Mass, go to confession, abuses and scandals are being removed, 
and the people live in peace and without the fear of being at- 
tacked and killed. The principal citizens are behind us, and they 
like us and appreciate our work. 

Despite the two First Communion ceremonies and those of 
one or two of the students of both sexes, during Holy Week the 
church functions were attended by large crowds and there were 
many communions. On August 15, at the presenting of the 
Scapular, there was also a considerable gathering and there were 
quite a number of communions. On the feast of Corpus Christi 
an exceptionally large gathering here, and at the Octave at 
Pinos. For the coming of the bishop many people gathered, and 
there were quite a few communions both here and at the other 
places where he said Mass: namely, at Pinos, Cerritos, Cenicero, 
the settlement of the Taosefios, the settlement of Don Hilario, 
Carnero, and Saguatche. Fr. Salvador with two Frs. from Albu- 
querque who were passing through here, accompanied by almost 
one hundred men on horseback aud some wagons and buggies 
with women in them, went to meet the bishop at the Rio Grande. 
At the other villages which His Excellency visited the people 
showed so many signs of rejoicing and reverence that His Ex- 
cellency could not help but manifest his pleasure. 

For the feast of Corpus Christi this village and those of 
Pinos, San Rafael, Isla, and Servilleta set up triumphal arches 
around the church, through which the Blessed Sacrament was 
carried. This, in summary, is what has been done in this parish. 





Notes and Comment 


The Illinois State Historical Society recently issued Number 42 of its 
Transactions under the editorship of Paul M. Angle. Part I is the record of 
the official proceedings of the annual meeting of 1935, in which is in- 
cluded a list of local histories and geneologies donated to the Society 
during the course of the year. Part II consists of the papers read at the 
meeting. “Genesis of a Railroad,” by Ernest Elmo Calkins, is the story of 
the Oquawka and Peoria Railroad and the development of the Chicago, 
Galesburg, Burlington and Quincy lines during the middle of the last cen- 
tury. Temple Bodley, biographer of George Rogers Clark, has a contribu- 
tion entitled “George Rogers Clark and Historians.” Clark, after his cap- 
ture of Kaskaskia over 150 years ago, was assailed by many enemies who 
cast slurs upon his character and his enterprise, according to the writer 
of this article. Historians have repeated many of the rumors. It is the 
avowed purpose of Mr. Bodley to forestall all such repetitions of error, 
and with such intent he proceeds to an attack upon quasi-historians such 
as Humphrey Marshall, Theodore Roosevelt, and others of lesser note. Pro- 
fessor James Alton James is called to task (p. 100) for mis-reading docu- 
ments and thus perpetuating the error that Clark was an excessive 
drinker. This is the beginning of almost nine pages of criticism of the 
work of Professor James. The whole attack is considerably weakened by 
the paragraph (p. 108) in which Mr. Bodley accused Professor Jamer of 
injustice to Clark in the matter of the Spanish Conspiracy and by his 
statement that Clark never was party to it. Shortly after this assertion 


was made, the revealing Clark-Leyba Papers were published by Lawrence 
Kinnaird in The American Historical Review (October, 1935), and hence 
the paper under review could have been revised before publication. Other 
papers published in the volume are “The Epic Historical Significance of 
President Lincoln,” by William Baringer, “Culture in Illincis in Lincoln’s 
Day,” by Florence W. Taylor, and “Newton Bateman,” by William E. 
Simonds. 


Bulletin of the Chicago Historical Society for June, 1936 is devoted to 
three topics, namely, “Evangelism in Chicago—i833,” “Early Views of 
Chicago and Chicago Churches,” and “Early Illinois Copyright Entries 
1821-1850,” by the editor, Douglas C. McMurtrie. The first mentioned item 
is a letter written by the pioner Protestant minister of the gospel, Jere- 
miah Porter, to “Dear Bro. Hovey” frem Chicago, August 27, 1833. The 
letter gives a survey of the religious situation in Chicago as viewed by 
the pious eyes of Preacher Porter, and it indicates the beginnings of four 
societies, “A Bible, Tract, Sabbath School, and Temperance.” Religion 
seemed to be thriving, what with churches of the various beliefs being 
erected, but what tormented the soul of the new minister was the cursing 
of the teamsters who drove in daily from the Wabash, and the members of 
“the highest circle of society . . . embellishing, or poluting, almost every 
sentence they utter with some oath or curse. My soul is sick.” ... The 
pictures of the churches which were built in early Chicago are rare and 
well printed. 
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In The Catholic Historical Review for July there are to be found three 
scholarly articles, “The Catholic Exiles and the Elizabethan Religious Set- 
tlement,” by Leo Hicks, “Ecclesiastical Developments in the Twelfth Cen- 
tury Crusaders’ State of Tripolis,” by Marshall W. Baldwin, and “The 
Organizer of the Church in New England,” by Robert H. Lord. The last- 
named contribution is the survey of the work of Bishop Benedict Joseph 
Fenwick as read by Dr. Lord during the Boston meeting of the American 
Catholic Historical Association. In the Miscellany George N. Shuster an- 
swers the question, Is history a barrier or a blessing? 


Roger Bacon’s Contribution to Knowledge, by Edward Lutz, O. F. M., 
is the latest of the Franciscan Studies, published in June, 1936 (Joseph F. 
Wagner, New York). Father Lutz has evaluated in an interesting way the 
achievements of Bacon in each of the many lines of endeavor which he 
followed in his abundant life. Besides being generally informative, this 
book of seventy-six pages is a valuable guide to students by reason of the 
organization of writings about Bacon in the footnotes. 


A very valuable contribution comes from Rome in the form of Biblio- 
grafia Missionaria, compiled by Fathers Giovanni Rommerskirchen, O. M. L., 
and Giovanni Dindiger, O. M. I. It is one of a series of annual bibliographies 
of works concerned with missions and missionaries. This book includes the 
books and articles written between July 1, 1934 and December 31, 1935, a 
list of 191 pages including the preliminary “Grande Bibliografo delle Mis- 
sioni,”” of Father Roberto Streit. The original idea of this type of a guide 
to missionary literature is attributed to Cardinal Fumasoni-Biondi. 


The Gilmary Society of New York is bringing out a revised and en- 
larged edition of The Catholic Encyclopedia under the editorship of Ed- 
ward A. Pate, James J. Walsh, Peter Guilday, John J. Wynne, and Blanche 
M. Kelly. The first of the sixteen new volumes kas been published. It is 
hoped that this new edition will prove more valuable than the first one 
produced between the years 1906 and 1914. Many additions, corrections, 
and deletions will make this work a necessary one for every library. The 
editors are to be congratulated as this first part of a gigantic task issues 
from the press. 


The Minnesota Historical Society brings forth its Special Bulletin III, 
A Bibliography of Minnesota Territorial Documents, compiled by Esther 
Jerabec. The introduction is by Theodore C. Blegen, under whose editorship 
this fine series is being produced. His opening statement gives in general 
the scope and content of the compilation. “This bibliography is an analyti- 
cal, indexed guide to the official documents of Minnesota Territory. It lists 
systematically the printed reports, messages, proceedings, journals, collec- 
tion of laws, rules, opinions, annals, bills, resolutions, memorials, and other 
materials officially issued by Minnesota in the years from 1849 to 1858, 
when pioneers were laying the foundations of the future state.” 


A Topical Guide to the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, for vol- 
umes I to XIX of the said Review is compiled and published by Charles 
H. Norby and Walker D. Wyman under the direction of Louis Pelzer. It 
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is available to members of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association for 
one dollar and to non-members for two dollars. The 83 pages are divided 
into four parts and twenty-one sections, a very serviceable work. 


The historical world regrets deeply the passing of Professor Parker 
T. Moon of Columbia University. In the midst of preparations for publi- 
cation of a new work on international relations the well-known historian 
died suddenly on June 11 at the age of 44 years. He served scholarship 
well as editor of the Political Science Quarterly for the past fifteen years. 
Much of his energy and ability was expended in the cause of international 
peace upon which ideal he frequently wrote and lectured; he deserved to 
be president of the Catholic Association for International Peace. In 1926 
Dr. Moon was president of the Catholic Historical Association. In the year 
following the armistice he served as staff member of the American Com- 
mission at the peace conference. His contributions to Catholic scholarship 
and thought will be missed. 


During the months of June and July Rev. Dr. Shiels of Loyola Univer- 
sity, Chicago, was in Texas and Colorado gathering documents for the In- 
stitute of Jesuit History of Loyola University, Chicago. He returned with 
almost 2,000 films of Jesuit letters pertaining to the Southwest. Rev. Dr. 
Jean Delanglez, also a member of the same Institute, has been gathering 
materials at the Huntington Library of Los Angeles and at the Bancroft 
collection of the University of California. After his several months of col- 
lecting he will be at Loyola University in Chicago. 

Professors Thomas F. O’Connor and J. Manuel Espinosa, of the de- 
partment of history of St. Louis University, engaged during the months 
of August and September in an investigation of Catholic archival centers 
of the Rocky Mountain country and adjacent states, made extended visits 
in Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, and California. Professor Espinosa is 
making a study of the relations of the Spanish-speaking Catholic frontier 
to the advance of the Anglo-American settlement, and Professor O’Connor 
is dealing with the activities of the Church on the American mining fron- 
tier of the middle nineteenth century. 

The archives of Regis College, Denver, and of the Archdiocese of Santa 
Fé were found to be rich in materials shedding light on the story of Cath- 
olic activities in this portion of the Rocky Mountain country. Members of 
the Neapolitan Province of the Society of Jesus began their work in the 
Rocky Mountain country in the seventh decade of the last century. 
Throughout the succeeding decades they labored in both the Spanish- 
speaking settlements of southern Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas, and 
in the towns and villages that grew up with the advance of American 
settlement. The vast number of contemporary records left by pioneer 
Catholic missionaries in the form of diaries, journals, church records, and 
the like, are rich in materials for social and economic history as well as 
for Church history proper. These records constitute a fundamental source 
for any adequate study of the history of the area. The St. Louis Uni- 
versity historians are endeavoring to bring to light the story of Catholic 
activities in this portion of the Rocky Mountain country with the purpose 
of integrating the story with the general development of American life in 


this region. 
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Book Reviews 


Rim of Christendom: A Biography of Eusebio Francisco Kino, Pacific Coast 
Pioneer. By Herbert Eugene Boltcn. New York, Macmillan, 1936. pp. 
xv +644. $5.00. 


There are a number of well-deserved eulogies already written about 
this new product of Dr. Bolton’s profitable years of research, but it is 
doubtful that anyone except Father Kino would be adequately qualified to 
write an authoritative, critical review, and very likely the subject of the 
splendid piece of historical exposition would learn much in reading his 
biography. The many professors whom Dr. Bolton has trained in historical 
ways will welcome the book as an intimate friend and will point to it as 
an exemplification of the ideals their professor placed before them. None 
will censure justly the writing or workmanship, few will censure the choice 
of theme. 

Rim of Christendom looms as an event in historical writing. It is 
written by a master teacher, lecturer, and scholar who at no time fails to 
keep each type of reader in mind, who is alert to the human interest in his 
subject, who does not forget his sense of humor, and yet who never fails 
in the matter of taste and propriety. It is a fundamental guide to the his- 
tory of California’ and Arizona. It is a cross-sectional view of Spanish 
colonial life containing detailed sketches of boats, navigators, astronomers, 
officials, prelates, missionaries, soldiers, martyrs, Indians, deserts, rivers, 
mountains, foodstuffs, habits, and institutions. It is in a way a biography 
for some years of the life of Dr. Bolton, scholar at large among unknown 
documents, with vigorous enthusiasm happily gathering data, piecing to- 
gether item after item, and literally trailing the pioneer Kino from cradle 
to grave. Its outstanding quality as literature is its gracious, smoothly 
running style; its outstanding quality from the psychological viewpoint is 
the excellent comprehension of and interpretation of the character of the 
Jesuits in general and of Kino in particular. The philosophical side re- 
marks are occasional gems. The author is an adept at choosing titles for 
chapters and at unifying his individual episodes around a phrase, such as 
“A California Booster,” “Parra Views the Remains,” “A Jack Rabbit Jumps 
into History,” “The Giantess Bars the Way.” 

Ordinarily an account of the content of the book would follow these 
remarks, but this reviewer feels that any attempt of his to put in a brief 
compass the story which Dr. Bolton tells in his hundreds of pages, would 
be an idle impertinence. There is an introduction, a prologue, thirty larger 
divisions, or chapters, which in turn are divided into some one hundred and 
fifty shorter chapters, an epilogue, and a bibliography, which to a scholar 
is a whole book in itself, and the items of which will it is hoped be 
published soon in three volumes of Kino letters and documents. There are 
fifty-four illustrations, three facsimiles of documents, and eight maps. Ev- 
erything about Rim of Christendom is well done and mature. Those of us 
who are the beneficiaries of Dr. Bolton’s latest achievement may debate the 
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question whether Bolton was luckier to have found a Kino than Kino was 
to have found a Bolton. 


Loyola University, Chicago J. V. JACOBSEN 


Ellen Ewing, Wife of General Sherman. By Anna McAllister. New York, 
Benzinger Brothers. pp. xiv+379. $3.50. 


The name of General Sherman still awakens varied emotions. His er- 
ratic military genius, the rapidity of his decisions, the merciful ruthless- 
ness of one memorable campaign of this “first modern general” gave him 
an unquestionable claim to rank among our greatest soldiers. But whatever 
the final verdict of history may be, his type must be limited to a pic- 
turesque few. The story of the valiant woman who, more than any other 
individual, contributed to all that was good and great in him is a story 
that will apeal to countless unnamed wives and mothers who feel the need 
of an inspiring ideal. Even allowing for the panegyrical tendency inevitable 
in a biography of this kind, Ellen Ewing Sherman has left a record that 
the women of America should read. But the book will interest the his- 
torian for reasons not connected with its pragmatic value. 

Aside from the abundant material, primary and secondary, on Sherman 
himself, the author of this study had as her chief largely unexploited 
source twenty-five hundred letters of Mrs. Sherman. Naturally, they throw 
much light on the Civil War in the field and behind the lines. But they 
do more than this. They are a travelogue that carries the reader from 
coast to coast, and across Nicaragua and Panama on river boats, ocean 
liners, pack-mules, and primitive railroads. They give us the candid and 
casual comments of:an intelligent, higily cultured and energetic woman 
who at one time or another made her home in most of the larger cities of 
this country, and who lives on terms of easy intimacy with business men, 
professional men, and politicians, as well as army officers and at least four 
of our presidents. They reveal at once the high society of life of the 
national capital and the small-town life of Lancaster, Ohio; the luxuries 
of New York and the frontier hardships and crudities of San Francisco 
in the eighteen-fifties. The historian would prefer, of course, to make his 
own selections. He may even suspect a certain amount of subjectivity in 
the choice of the extracts before him. But the general reader will be sat- 
isfied with the easy-flowing narrative into which so much original material 
has been woven. A slight prejudice against the feminine hand of the author 
will not blind him to the literary merits of the letters quoted nor to the 
value of their content. 

When the nine-year old “Cump” Sherman was adopted by her father, 
Ellen Ewing was a girl of five. It is not too much to say that even at that 
early age her influence on the future general began. Twenty-one years 
later, in 1850, they were married after a long courtship. Thenceforth, until 
her death in 1888, through all the vicissitudes of birth and death, of do- 
mestic trials and public danger, the life of Mrs. Sherman approached very 
near to Scriptural perfection. It was a vigorously active life. Courage, 
sacrifice, devotedness, self-forgetfulnmess gave it a remarkable consistency 
and balance. If the word could be shorn of all flabby sentimentality and 
made intelligible to the modern reader, we should call it simply a life of 
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love. In that love there was an evident crescendo: her parents, her eight 
children, her husband. All humanity shared in. it. She was an active pro- 
moter of large-scale charities. But above and through it all were God and 
religion. She knew much sorrow and suffering, but she was never un- 
happy. She was a model wife and mother. It is hard to see how she could 
have attained greater personal success. 
St. Louis University R. CORRIGAN 
Saint Boniface. By Godfrey Kurth. Translated from the Fourth French 
Edition by Rt. Rev. Victor Day. With Insertions from the Latest His- 
torical Findings by Rev. Francis S. Betten, S.J. Milwaukee, Wis., 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1935. pp. xii+178. Illustrated. 


Finally we have a life of this great man in English from the pen of 
a prominent Catholic scholar. The last attempt at a biography of St. 
Boniface by Catholics was published in England in 1872 and has long been 
out of print. Professor Kurth’s work has found an able translator in Mon- 
signor Day of Helena, Montana. The publishers have fitted out the volume 
worthily. Thirteen beautiful pictures, reproductions of mural paintings from 
the Basilica of St. Boniface in Munich by the celebrated German painters 
Henry Hess and John Schraudolph, adorn the work. And, a thing very 
rare in the lives of saints, there are two detailed maps, showing the im- 
portant places which were honored by the Apostle’s presence, activity, and 
death. 

The book tells an inspiring story. St. Boniface, as a child of seven, 
took leave of his parents to devote his life to God in the Order of St. 
Benedict. He soon rose to prominence in his Anglo-Saxon homeland, but 
decided to go across the sea to labor for the conversion of the Germans. 
He began his life as a missionary with a pilgrimage to Rome, for he 
wished to do his work as an envoy of the successors of St. Peter. Undis- 
mayed by the hardships of a missionary life, he labored with untiring 
energy and courage for nearly forty years. During this time he always 
faithfully followed the directions of the popes to whom he had pledged 
obedience. He was raised wy them to the position of bishop, archbishop, 
and papal legate. When he closed his life by a martyr’s death, the Ger- 
many of his time was no longer a missionary country but had become a 
full-fledged member of the Catholic world. Moreover, his activity extended 
far beyond Germany and deep into what is now France. The methods by 
which this transformation was accomplished at this early date contribute 
a valuable page to the understanding of later missionary work. 

St. Boniface was a very amiable character, faithful to his friends and 
a father to those who were entrusted to his care, but as an apostolic mis- 
sionary, a messenger of St. Peter’s successors, he felt a responsibility which 
he accepted with pride and carried out unflinchingly. His relations with 
the princes of his time make his biography suitable collateral reading for 
almost any political or cultural course dealing with the Middle Ages. 

The work which is scholarly throughout and contains a good bibliog- 
raphy enhanced by the reasearches of Rev. Francis S. Betten, who also 
supplied the materials for the maps. 


Marquette University R. N. HAMILTON 
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The Texas Rangers, A Century of Frontier Defense. By Walter Prescott 
Webb. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company. pp. xv+584. Illustrated. 


$5.00. 


The reader who has a weakness for stories of the West when the 
West was a man’s country will welcome this sober history which reads so 
much like heroic fiction. If he has felt that the mysteriously silent, utterly 
fearless, hard-riding, straight-shooting cowboy was considerably over- 
drawn, he will be pleased to discover in real life all the elements that go 
into the making of Zane Gray’s most enigmatic heroes. If he has not been 
wearied by the almost monotonous repetition of the cowboy type, it will be 
easy for him to follow Professor Webb through his detailed study of a 
century-long procession of Texas Rangers who bear a close resemblance 
one to another. 

The Rangers were a law-enforcement body that grew as naturally out 
of frontier conditions as did the Germanic Comitatus out of the primitive 
society beyond the Rhine. They did the work of our highway police when 
the highways were mere Indian trails. But unlike our mounted state police 
they were loosely organized, without distinctive uniform, decidedly inde- 
pendent in thought and action. They were soldiers whose untamed indi- 
vidualism would have made them misfits in the regular army. But they 
possessed a discipline, a training, and above all a spirit all their own. 
“They combined the fighting qualities of three races. They could ride like 
the Mexicans; trail like the Indians; shoot like the Tenmesseans: .. .” 
They were volunteer defenders of life and property, serving for low pay 
because they liked the service. Quite naturally, not all reached a high 
moral level, and their admiring historian has to record justified protests 
against high-handed tactics of individual Rangers and at times against 
the whole body. They were on the side of law, order, and civilization gen- 
erally. They had a code of right and wrong, yet they were, with few ex- 
ceptions, not over-delicate in their choice of means. Professor Webb is 
fully aware that the Comanche, the Apache, the Mexican, and others 
among the Rangers’ victims might tell a tale of less noble traits in this 
typically Texan force. 

But this is more than a book of adventure, more than an apology for 
a picturesque group. Professor Webb has given us a long vertical section 
of Texas history. From the days of Sam Houston and the Lone-star Re- 
public, through the long struggle with the Mexican State and with Mex- 
ican outlaws, with the dispossessed and mistreated Indian, and finally with 
the modern gangster, he portrays the development of the dominant Amer- 
ican civilization. From the early nineteenth century when the lone horse- 
man matched his cool courage and keen intelligence against the dangers 
that threatened the pioneer down to the final triumph of overwhelming 
numbers, unlimited wealth, and superior equipment he keeps his reader’s 
attention centered on the Texas Ranger, but at the same time he throws 
much light on the characteristic features of the expanding State. 

An immense amount of scholarly research in archives and published 
records, for which previous study had prepared the author, was enlivened 
by personal experience of the life of the Rangers at their work to produce 
a book which has found reviewers thus far unanimous in their praise. The 
publisher, too, has lent his art to place an attractive good seller (in spite 
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of bulk and price) in the book stalls of our railway stations. The appear- 
ance of the volume could not have been better timed. While it was still in 
press, an act of the Texas Legislature virtually abolished the Texas 
Rangers as a formal organization, and Sunday Supplements were exploit- 
ing the last thrilling chapter of Ranger history in which a modern Texas 
killer and public enemy was riddled by the modern artillery of Frank 
Hamer, a Ranger who embodied all the characteristic traditions, methods, 
and personal qualities of a hundred years. 
R. CORRIGAN 
St. Louis University 


Voltaire. By Alfred Noyes. New York, Sheed & Ward, 1936. pp vi+643. 
$3.50. 


For more than two centuries, the name of Voltaire has called up to 
the minds of most men a personage almost diabolical in his enmity to re- 
ligion. His “eternal grin” was the accepted symbol of the mocker and the 
hater. The furious blasphemies of the French Revolution, although they 
came a dozen years and more after his death, are traced directly to his 
inspiration. His acid wit, his literary skill, gave him leadership in the 
destroying battalion of the philosophes who strove, with savage earnest- 
ness and with terrible success, to dechristianize Europe. 

Apparently this estimate of Voltaire has been practically unanimous. 
A lone scholar, here and there, might venture to question the value of 
Voltaire’s work as literature, or to express doubts about his equipment as 
a literary critic; but his bad preeminence as the foe of religion, and par- 
ticularly of the Catholic religion, seems to have gone unchallenged until 
Alfred Noyes wrote his present biography. 

This is a book which needed to be written. The real truth about such 
a man as Voltaire is hard to get at; and if the real truth is that Voltaire 
was an enemy, not of the Church, but only of certain churchmen, it be- 
comes of great importance, both as a matter of fair play to Voltaire and 
as a corrective to the mental view of millions of people. 

Mr. Noyes’ thesis is that the ecclesiastics of France in the time of Vol- 
taire were, by and large, and with plenty of individual exceptions, men 
who neither believed nor practised the Christianity of which they made 
hypecritical profession, and that Voltaire opposed them because he was 
more truly Christian than they. They, in revenge, fastened upon Voltaire 
the name of deist, and even of atheist. Their task of blackening the name 
of Voltaire was made easier by the fact that men in general do not make 
close distinctions in evaluating any man’s writings. Voltaire, for instance, 
hated chastity; therefore men conclude, falsely and unfairly, that he hated 
all other virtues. Voltaire ridiculed practices which millions of Catholics 
looked upon as religious; and the millions refused to see his own distinc- 
tion that he was ridiculing only superstitious abuses, not real religion. 

Mr. Noyes offers Voltaire’s own account of what he meant by écrasez 
Vinfdme, the bitter cry with which he ended so many of his letters. In a 
letter to d’Alembert, Voltaire explains that the “infamous thing” which he 
wishes to be crushed is not religion, but superstition. “As for religion, I 
love and respect it as you do.” He studies sympathetically Voltaire’s re- 
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ceptions of the sacraments, his sincerity in building a Catholic church on 
his estates, his passionate devotion to God as the Merciful, his defense of 
the oppressed. Seen from this new angle of approach, Voltaire does take on 
a@ new aspect. At least, doubts are raised about the old portrait. Is Vol- 
taire’s mockery often only superficial? Does it strangely, yet truly, hide 
a diffident respect ? 

To this extent Mr. Noyes succeeds in his purpose, that he convincingly 
proves that Voltaire was a man of many virtues, that he was clearly a 
theist, although not a Christian. But he does not fully prove his thesis. The 
lines of his portrait of Voltaire are softened, made more human and ap- 
pealing; but they are not yet ready for a halo. Voltaire eludes the friendly 
biographer, as he has eluded his hostile biographers. He is still so ironically 
ambiguous, that his words support an attack upon, rather than a defense 
of, his character at every turn. When he tells d’Alembert, for instance, “As 
for religion, I love and respect it as you do,” he knows that d’Alembert 
does not love or respect religion at all. The only oppressed people he de- 
fended were those under oppression by Catholics, although the world of- 
fered plenty of clients for his zeal who suffered under Protestant oppres- 
sion. He sets himself up as the ultimate and sole judge of what is super- 
stition and what is religion; and he shows himself an ill-informed and 
biassed judge. 

We should be grateful to Mr. Noyes for the light he has thrown on 
Voltaire. We needed that illumination. But we must still say that it is not 
adequate to reduce very much the mystery and obscurity of its subject. 

W. KANE 


Loyola University, Chicago 


Roger B. Taney. By Carl Brent Swisher. New York: The MacMillan Com- 
pany, 1935. Pp. 608. 


Up to the publication of the present book, one of the best works on 
Taney was the incomplete autobiography, for which Tyler wrote the con- 
cluding chapter. It is very much in the style of Lord Campbell's Lives of 
the Lord Chancellors of England, disclosing Taney as the possessor of a 
remarkably lucid and well-poised style. The present work of Carl Brent 
Swisher, of Columbia University, evidences thoughtful research and a 
careful analysis and synthesis of material drawn from public and private 
records located in many states. Naturally, Catholics are interested in the 
Catholic ancestry of Roger Brooke Taney, and many facts are elicited 
with reference to his ancestry as well as to the arrangement made with 
his wife concerning the religious education of the children. Mrs. Taney 
being a member of the Episcopalian Congregation, the daughters were to 
be brought up in the religion of the mother, and the sons were to follow 
that of the father. Taney had only one son, who died while still a youth. 
A more complete reference to the sources on which the author bases the 
ante-nuptial arrangement between Taney and his wife might prove helpful 
to the interested Catholic reader. The evidence that Taney led an ex- 
emplary Catholic life is conclusive. 

Interest is heightened by the fascinating detail with which the author 
draws the account of the dramatic war between Andrew Jackson and the 
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Bank of the United States over the renewal of the charter as well as the 
withdrawal of the funds. The chapters dealing with this subject are fully 
documented, having been drawn, to a very great extent, from original 
sources. While the biographer sought to show in a favorable light the con- 
duct of Roger B. Taney, he nevertheless presented the evidence most dam- 
aging to Taney in the controversy. 

Early histories of the United States emphasize the fact that Taney 
was but a “pliant instrument” of Andrew Jackson. The sources Swisher 
brings to light disclose that the widely circulated charge of Taney’s being 
a “pliant instrument” was a fiction like the other more notorious accusation 
that he proclaimed in the Dred Scott decision that the black man had no 
rights which the white man was bound to respect. Close scrutiny of the 
sources discloses that Taney himself was partly responsible for the policy 
of removing the deposits. Taney entertained definite ideas on the subject 
long before Jackson, at first somewhat hesitant, decided to act. As a matter 
of fact, Swisher seems to think that he not only very shrewdly persuaded 
Jackson to remove the deposits, but persuaded him also that it was largely 
his own idea so that it was for the most part Jackson, rather than Taney, 
who was being manipulated, although there is very little evidence that 
Taney ever permitted Jackson to become aware of the fact. 

It was a period of great controversy, and the charges and counter- 
charges that flew thick and fast did not give opportunity for sane and 
sound judgment at the time. Undoubtedly, excesses were committed on 
both sides of the controversy, but it certainly cannot be contended that 
Biddle and the Bank supporters were impeccable, and the action of the 
Government in Jackson’s administration without some justification. Much 
has been made of the panic that followed the distribution of the deposits 
in “pet” banks, but Biddle’s conduct in contracting the loans to embarrass 
the administration could not be characterized as a patriotic deed by future 
generations. 

Later chapters deal with the judicial career of Taney. It is difficult for 
a lawyer to egree entirely with the thesis advanced by the author in Chap- 
ter 17 dealing with the new Supreme Court in which he contends that 
lawyers and the English Common Law which had been their legal stock 
in trade had been in low repute with the masses at the time of the Revo- 
lution. During the period after the Revolution and preceding the adoption 
of the Constitution, there was some animosity in certain quarters toward 
lawyers as a class. The fact still remains that the work of the Continental 
Congress, the Congress of the Confederation, and the Constitutional Con- 
vention which drafted the Constitution of the United States was the prod- 
uct of the lawyers of that particular period. In fact, most of the early 
presidents of the United States, as well as members of the cabinet, were 
men with legal training. The rank and file must have had great confidence 
in their ability as leaders. 

The sympathetic work of Swisher is built upon the idea that a full 
understanding of Taney and his work is to be based upon a study of his 
heritage as a Southern gentleman. He saw banking problems and the cur- 
rency from a point of view of farmers and residents of small communities 
rather than from that of merchants or urban people generally. He saw the 
problems of slavery from the point of view of residents of communities 
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where slavery was a tradition and where the colored classes continued to 
dwell among the members of the ruling class. At the same time, it must 
not be overlooked that as a cultured Southern gentleman he had a warm 
fraternal attitude towards Negroes individually. 

It might have been possible for the author to treat in greater detail 
the facts and the law in the famous Merryman case. While it is true that 
the decision was ignored by the Chief Executive and was regarded as 
seditious and treasonable by the north, posterity considers it a remarkable 
statement of principles of government in the time of a crisis and a cour- 
ageous view of the principles of personal liberty. 

It might be contended that in discussing Taney’s judicial career, the 
author has grossly overdone the breakfast theory of jurisprudence that 
constitutional decisions are governed solely by the prejudices of the judges 
who render them. While there is some merit in the criticism, it should not 
be overlooked that there is some respectable authority in the field of con- 
stitutional history who adheres to the same theory. 

JOHN A. ZVETINA 


Loyola University, Chicago 


The Catholic Philosophy of History. Edited by Peter Guilday. New York: 
Kennedy and Sons, 1936. Pp. 270. $3.00. 


Thanks are due to Doctor Guilday for the publication of this splendid 
volume. His unwearied effort both in financing and organizing the program 
that made possible the production is totally unmentioned in the book, but 
scholars who know him understand what he has meant for the fraternity 
in this and many other projects during more than two decades of leader- 
ship in the American Catholic Historical Association. 

The volume will be widely welcomed. Our day is one of ideologies and 
conflicting philosophies which color the writing and teaching of all dis- 
ciplines. At the moment Fascist and Communist seem to be most in the 
public eye, but the public power of vision is not notably free from myopia. 
For those who seek the deeper meaning and motivation of human activities, 
as they are studied in the social sciences, The Catholic Philosophy of His- 
tory is a necessary knowledge and one whose content is widely desired by 
thinkers of all sorts. 

The seven essays here gathered together will go far toward clarifying 
that philosophy of history. Two of them sweep over the broad field, minia- 
ture philosophies in themselves. The other five are studies, mainly brilliant 
studies, of a quintet of the great thinkers who have fashioned much of 
Catholic culture. Otto of Freising, Aquinas, Dante, Bossuet, and Vico need 
only Augustine to complete the roll of a veritable galaxy of light over 
this most difficult of sciences. As an iatroduction Professor Ross J. S. 
Hoffman offers a clear but cautious approach to what he calls “the reason 
or rationale by which the facts of history are rendered explicable to the 
mind of man.” 

The format of the book is dignified yet fit for pleasant reading. A siz- 
able index provides ready reference. It is a challenging book and well 
deserving a place in every scholar’s bookshelf. 

W. EUGENE SHIELS 


Loyola University, Chicago 
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The Wisconsin Blue Book, 1935. Compiled by the Wisconsin Legislative 
Reference Library. Madison, Wisconsin, 1935. pp. xiv-+-716. 


The centenary of Wisconsin’s organization as a territory in 1836 has 
seemed to the editors of the official blue book to call for some special his- 
torical features to supplement the compendious information regarding the 
state’s activities and functions, so indispensable to legislators and others. 
There are the usual political data, but some of the chapters give historical 
summaries of conditions in preceding years. A graph shows the trend of 
wholesale prices from 1750 to date; progress in the conservation of timber 
lands is traced; the origin and changes in the organization of town gov- 
ernment in Wisconsin are exhibited. Primarily historical is a chapter on 
Wisconsin anniversaries, written by Joseph Schafer, superintendent of the 
Historical Society of Wisconsin; and scattered through the text of the book 
are numerous cuts showing historic buildings,—among them being Fort 
Howard, Old Fort Crawford, and old Fort Winnebago—facsimiles of let- 
ters and documents, and scenes enacted in the pageant given at Green Bay 
in 1934. A portrait appears of Father Ravoux, who printed a book of pray- 
ers and religious instructions in the Sioux language in 1843. 

Mr. Schafer devoted much of his article to the consideration of Jean 
Nicolet’s visit to Wisconsin. The primary authority for Nicolet’s voyage is 
Father Vimont's Relation of 1642, in which the mission of Nicolet is said 
to have been to “make a journey to the nation called People of the Sea, 
and arrange peace between them and the Hurons, from whom they are 
distant about three hundred (French) leagues (720 miles?) westward. He 
embarked in the Huron country with seven savages; and they passed by 
many small nations both going and returning. When they arrived at their 
destination they fastened two sticks in the earth and hung gifts thereon.” 
The party was met by an escort; Indians to the number of four or five 
thousand assembled from places round about and the white men were 
entertained at banquets, at one of which six score of beavers were served. 
Where did Nicolet land and set up the two sticks? We know, according 
to Mr. Schafer, that the Peopie of the Sea were the Winnebago; that they 
lived near Green Bay in 1634, the accepted date for Nicolet’s voyage. “It 
may well be asked, if Nicolet started from the southern end of Georgian 
Bay and visited a people living 300 leagues to the west, making the en- 
tire journey by water, where could he have gone except to the west shore 
of Lake Michigan, anc’ how could he have avoided running into Green 
Bay?” Having reached the entrance of the bay, he may have followed 
the east shore as far as Eagle Bluff, then at Strawberry Island and 
Chambers Island have crossed to the west shore, which he skirted past 
the mouth of the Oconto River, either to Fox River or to Red Banks (the 
present city of Green Bay). Possibly he set up the two sticks at Sturgeon 
Bay, if the big Winnebago village was located at Red Banks; or he may 
have made the preliminary landing at Red Banks and come upon the 
Winnebago at Doty Island or the foot of Lake Winnebago. All statements 
are speculative, Mr. Schafer admits. The year 1935 is the anniversary of 
the mission of Father (later bishop) Frederic Baraga, who built a chapel 
on Madeline Island in July, 1835 and later wrote the first Chippewa gram- 
mar; and Father Samuel Mazzuchelli, a Dominican friar, who went from 
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Michillimackinac in 1830 to Green Bay, preached to the Indian tribes along 
the rivers, and became the first Catholic missionary in the lead region. 
WILLIAM STETSON MERRILL 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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